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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


‘HE forty-first number of the Journal of Biblical 
Aterature is devoted to a symposium on Eschatology 
e which such well-known scholars as L. Ginzberg, 
Y. Schmidt, B. W. Bacon, F. C. Porter, and E. F. 
scott take part. The essay by Professor Scorr 
2 particular is a notable contribution. It is on 
The Place of Apocalyptical Conceptions in the 
Mind of Jesus,’ and shows how far the pendulum 


1as swung back in twenty years. 


For it is about twenty years since the Apoca- 
yptic theory of the Gospels became prominent, 
nd we have now come to what may be called the 
veriod of ‘settling down.’ There have been the 
isual violent swings to right and left, and, though 
t cannot be said that agreement has yet been 
eached, Professor Scorr’s fresh and searching 
xamination of the subject will certainly help to 
hat end. 

He admits that Jesus was in sympathy with the 
\pocalyptic hopes of His time and used their 
xpressions in their own sense. It is true that the 
irst Christians probably exaggerated this element 
n His teaching. They were very ordinary men, and 
vould interpret in a crude and literal sense much 
hat He may have spoken figuratively. Still, 
here must have been something in the teaching 
self that warranted their interpretation. But 
ven if we admit this Apocalyptic element, it by 
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no means follows that Jesus had any consistent 
“Apocalyptic scheme’ in His mind. His main 
concern was practical and religious, and, whatever 
forms He used to express it, this was dominant 
in His purpose. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Apocalyptic 
element in the teaching of Jesus is both small and 
subsidiary. It is small. The affinities of Jesus 
were much more with the prophets than with the 
Apocalyptists. And it is subsidiary, for its function 
everywhere is to enforce a message that was not 
Apocalyptic. The real message of Jesus is inde- 
pendent of Apocalyptic ideas and can easily 
be detached from them. His demand was for 
a new kind of life, a new relation to God, and, 
while He looked for the Kingdom, His interest 
was in those moral requirements which it in- 


volved. 


Indeed it may be fairly argued that, although 
Jesus fell in with the Apocalyptic outlook, His 
thought was in inward contradiction to it. The 
two outstanding features of Apocalyptic thought 
are that the Kingdom lies in the future, and that 
it will come suddenly by the immediate act of God. 
For this strain of thought was the outcome of a 
profound pessimism. In the world now running to 
decay there were no regenerating forces which by 
their own action would gradually bring about the 
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better time. God must Himself interpose, by an 
immediate act of power. 


Now these ideas were completely opposed to the 
convictions by which Jesus lived, and which underlie 
all His teaching. He believed that God rules the 
world, and that everything is ordered by Him, so 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
knowledge. What He demands is the faith that 
God is reigning now, in spite of all the mystery in 
which His ways are enshrouded. This is the heart 
of the religion of Jesus. In like manner He is in 
conflict with the view that no forces are working 
for good in the present, and that if the Kingdom 
comes it must break in by a miraculous act. He 
sees the goodness of God in the rain and the sun- 
shine and in human impulses that constantly lead 
to good. He makes His appeal, over and over 
again, to the goodness that is in men. In short, 
the whole aim of Jesus is to restore that faith which 
Apocalyptic had implicitly denied. 


So what we find is a contradiction between the 
forms employed by Jesus and the inner drift and 
purpose of His message. Probably Jesus was not 
Himself aware of this contradiction. He took 
over the Apocalyptic ideas of His time without 
reflecting on their origin or the philosophy that 
lay behind them. Their use to Him was that they 
served to make real to Him His vision of a better 
world, in which the Will of God should absolutely 
prevail. They offered Him a definite goal towards 
which He could work. But all the time they were 
borrowed from a type of thought that was alien 
to Him. 

That was its use to Him. Its use to us is that it 
gives us the key to His mode of expressing Him- 
self, to the forms under which He thought and by 
which He was restricted. Jewish Apocalyptic has 
not provided us with the key to the teaching of 
Jesus. The task still remains of exploring the 
message itself. 


One thing more. As a matter of history, Jesus 


destroyed the Apocalyptic view of the world, just | 
as He destroyed the Law, although in both cases 
He claimed to be fulfilling. He throws all His . 
weight on moral and spiritual ideas, and these in ; 
time burst the Apocalyptic sheath. Before the 
first century was over the message of Jesus had 
shattered the Apocalyptic scheme. By means of | 
Apocalyptic He had proclaimed a faith which in 
the end shook itself free of the forms in which it 
had been stated. 


What is really wrong with our traditional theology | 
and venerable Creeds ? We hear on all hands that § 
the Church must unload and quietly drop them. We j 
are told that, since the War in particular, theology 
is in the melting-pot. We have a dim notion that § 
the melting-pot is rather overworked, and is largely | 
unnecessary. What is needed is somebody who will § 
render Christian doctrine a service similar to that! 
which Moffatt and others have recently rendered to | 
the New Testament. 

We are not prepared, at any rate, to scrap thej 
traditional theology on which generations of4 
believers have been nurtured until we have seen # 
how theology looks expressed in modern language. } 
A language perplexity, we believe, is to a large { 
extent the real difficulty for theology to-day. It 
is not that't revolts either the moral or the commong 
sense of the plain man. The chief trouble is that | 
the plain man does not understand it. Toa very 
real degree it is commonly expressed in what is to} 
him a foreign tongue, may we not say a dead 
language ? 


He who can explain doctrines in the familiar! 
speech of modern everyday life is worthy of high# 
honour and merits our warmest gratitude. Dr. 
NEVILLE S. TaLzor, the Bishop of Pretoria, can do} 
it. He has done it in one of the most stimulating | 
books we have read for some time, The Returning 
Tide of Faith (Nisbet ; 5s. net). 


| 
| 


It is a remarkably cheap book. It is not a large 


: 


work. It is not an exhaustive theological treatise. 
|But if in no case it exhausts the topic handled, it 
never approaches exhausting the reader. It is a 
tonic, a genuine re-creation of the mind, to peruse 
lit. It shows what is the real meaning of, and what 
the necessity for, each of the great Christian doctrines, 
land all in such limpid simplicity of language that 
the plainest of plain men may grasp and with keen 
interest follow the argument. 


| Simple as it is in style, it is never superficial. 
;The Bishop knows and grapples with the kind of 
Fouestion that troubles the mind or the heart of 
the ordinary individual who reflects on his experi- 
ence in this unintelligible world. What about the 
truth.of the Bible? What about the heart-breaking 
seeming silence of God? What about Christ ? 
hWhat about the Virgin Birth? What about 
(ell? Andsoon. On every subject we have here 
frank statement of difficulties, and real guidance 
cowards their solution. 


Specially good is the chapter on the Trinity. 
[The Bishop sympathizes with those who feel 
esentment at the damnatory clauses of the Athan- 
hsian Creed. But he proceeds to show that the 
Hoctrine of the Trinity ‘is the interpretation of that 
which was not made by man but was wrought out 
by God.’ ‘No speculation of man produced this 
plmost incredible truth. It had not entered into 
the mind of man so to think of God. The truth 
rook hold of men’s minds through what God did 
n Christ. The assertion of threefoldness in the 
hature of God was not a quasi-mathematical fancy. 
t sprang from the succession of distinct moments 
i There was the 

There was the 


br comings in the Divine action. 
Latin of the Son by the Father. 
| ending of the Holy Spirit. All was the action of 
God. It was not God, then a man (Jesus), and then 
an influence (the Spirit). But it was God acting in 
His Son, and God acting in the Spirit.’ 


| ‘Historical event, then, lies at the heart of the 
truth of the Trinity. No man wove it, in spider- 
ike fashion, out of his inner consciousness.’ 
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‘ The upshot is a doctrine which makes the nature 
of God, as personal, far more intelligent than any 
doctrine which conceives of Him as merely one or 
single or solitary. For personality, as we know it 
on the human plane, is never merely individual, 
still less. solitary. It never exists, it is never 
expressed, except in relationship with others. 
It is most revealed 
. +. So God was 
revealed in all-fulfilling action in the giving of Him- 
self in love which suffers all things for the sake of 
the beloved. He did not send someone else, He 
came, He gave Himself. 


Further, it is revealed in action. 
in outgoing sacrificial action. 


That very essence of the 
Good News is utterly irreconcilable with any 
merely Unitarian conception of God.’ 


Professor Rurus JONES, the author of ‘ The World 
Within,’ has written an excellent little work on 
personal religion. He calls it Spiritual Energies in 
Daily Life (New York: Macmillan ; 6s. net). Dr. 
Jones is Professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College, and one of the most interesting chapters 
in this book is a congenial one on ‘ Psychology and 
the Spiritual Life.’ But the most suggestive part 
of the book is the Introduction, in which the writer 
deals with the nature of religion and describes it 
as energy. This, of course, is only one aspect of 
it, but he points out that it is an aspect of which 
the great experts have made much. 


‘Power’ is a word that is often on the lips of 
Jesus, and always in reference to an intrinsic and 
interior moral and spiritual energy of life. The 
Kingdom of God comes with ‘power, not because 
of any extrinsic authority or aid, but because it is 
a life-transforming energy, like the expanding 
yeast in flour or the forces of life in the soil. 


So in the newborn Church the fellowship was 
‘endued with power’ at Pentecost. Something 
new and dynamic entered the feeble band and left 
them no longer feeble. The Divine inward Presence 
revealed itself as a new energy. The important 


thing in their experience was not the ecstatic 
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utterance, but the heightened moral quality, the 
irresistible boldness, the fortification of their spirit. 
It is this energy which marks the event as an 
epoch. 

St. Paul, again, writes as if he were an expert in 
dynamics. ‘Dynamos’ is one of his favourite 
He seems to have found out how to draw 
upon energies in the universe which nobody else 
He calls the incoming 
power by many names: ‘The Spirit,’ ‘ holy Spirit,’ 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ ‘ Christ in you,’ “God 
Whatever his word may be, 


words. 


suspected were there. 


that worketh in us.’ 
his assertion is that God, as Christ revealed Him, 
is an active energy working with us and in us for a 
complete new creation in us. 


Further, St. Paul does not confine his idea of 
this new power to the mighty spiritual forces that 
come down from above. Much more often our 
attention is directed to energies that are potential 
within ourselves—even the most ordinary of us. 
The Grace of God sums up the great descending 
energies, but this is met and enabled to operate 
by the inner energy, by which man responds to 


God’s upward pull, and which Paul calls fazth. 


Faith, in Paul’s sense, is not believing something. 
It is a moral attitude of will to the character of 
God as revealed in Christ. We know this sense of 
faith in many other fields; in finance, e.g., and in 


society. In personal life also, morale is only 
another name for faith. Elicit faith and you can 
do anything. McDougall cites the case of a boy 
who was chased by a wild animal and leapt a fence 
which he could never afterwards negotiate, often 
as he tried. Psychologists quote many examples 
of this kind. 

In the sphere of religion faith is just as powerful. 
It made a saint out of Magdalene, a spiritual hero 
out of Augustine, a creative leader out of the 
unstable monk, Luther. These possibilities are in 
us, but we are most of us the victims of limiting 


inhibitions. We hold intellectual theories which 
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check the outflow of the energy of faith. We have » 
a wise system of thought which accounts for every- _ ! t 
thing and which leaves no place for faith. And 
yet there has seldom been a time when spiritual — 
energies were more needed than to-day. Our t 
troubles consist largely in failure to lay hold of § 
those forces that lie near at hand. The ancient [p 
realities still abide, and the invisible forces of the ; 
spirit are as real as ever. That is the thesis of Dr. 
Jongs’ book, and he illustrates it by an incident. 


‘When the Hellgate bridge was being built over }. 
the East River in New York the engineers came @ 
upon an old derelict ship, lying embedded in the @ 
river mud, just where one of the central piers of 
the bridge was to go down through to its bedrock [> 
No tugboat could be found that § 
was able to start the derelict from its ancient bed 


foundation. 


Finally, with a sudden inspiration (¢ 
He took |p 
a large flat-boat, which had been used to bring 
stone down the river, and he chained it to the old [f. 


sunken ship when the tide was low. Then he @ 


in the 9020s. 2 
one of the workers hit upon this scheme. 


waited for the great tidal energies to do their work. Jf 
Slowly the rising tide, with all the forces of the # 
ocean behind it, came up under the flat-boat, |f 
raising it inch by inch. . 


had held it™. . . There are greater forces than those 1 D, 
tidal energies waiting for us to use for our tasks” | i 
They operate when we lay hold on them. 


There is an apologetic behind ‘ apologetic.’ 
is the work of philosophy, which prepares the mind | i 
to receive spiritual truths. It spreads an atmo- |f 
sphere and an attitude that give the truths of | 
religion a sympathetic hearing. In the last part |i 
of the nineteenth century, e.g., when the influence. 
of Darwin and Huxley had dominated a generation h 


» 
and men’s minds were apt to be shut against spiritual } 


conceptions, a great service was done to religion) 


by the Neo-Hegelian school of thinkers, of whom l 
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T. H. Green, Wallace, and Caird are the best known. 
These were right-hand allies of the Christian faith, 
and we owe them a deep debt of gratitude. 


Our own generation, however, has turned away 
from this philosophy. By many thinkers to-day 
it is regarded as a form of pantheism, and the 
movements represented by Pragmatism, Personal 
Idealism, Natural Realism, and Creative Evolution 
witness to this revulsion. We are in a different 
mental climate, and there is a call for a fresh 
survey of the great problems if that idealism to 
which religion always looks for support is to make 
its voice heard to-day. What form is it taking in 
contemporary thought ? 


This is the question raised by Miss Hitpa D. 
‘OAKELEY in her recent work, History and Progress 
(Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net). The book is a 
collection of essays and lectures on diverse philo- 
sophical topics. It is a work of extraordinary 
ability and interest. The writer deals with the big 
things with a quiet mastery that shows her quality, 
and the fact that she keeps so close to reality is 
perhaps accounted for by her varied experience 
as both warden of a settlement and teacher of 
philosophy. 

One of the essays deals with the subject ‘ Time 
and Eternal Life,’ and the conception of the rela- 
tion of time to eternity found in current idealism. 
She selects two thinkers, Bosanquet and von 
Hiigel, as representing two aspects of idealist 
philosophy, the logical and the mystical. What 
have they to say about this profound problem, the 
place of time and time-experience in the perfection 
we call Eternal Life ? 


Bosanquet rejects both Bergson’s conception of 
a ‘creative progress ad infinitum’ and also the 
doctrine of a temporal earthly experience passing 
at some point into the eternity of the heavenly 
state. For him time is unreal. It is appearance 
only, ‘ but appearance inseparable from the member- 


ship of finiteness in infinity, and therefore from the 
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self-revelation of a reality which, as a whole, is 
timeless.’ 


Personality fares in the same way. Human 
personalities are of little account except in the 
result of their striving. It is the work, not the 
person, that counts. Miss OAKELEy’s exposition 
of Bosanquet makes his system appear like a modern 
The individual is lost in the 
All. History is a succession of appearances. No 
doubt the ethic deduced from this has a splendid 
It is that man should live for the 
spiritual goal of high endeavour and be content to 
be nothing so that the timeless Whole be perfect. 
What is the soul, after all, but ‘a link, or focus, 
through which the striving of the universe unites 
the multitude of things and persons in the Absolute 
Whole’ ? 


version of Nirvana. 


air about it. 


Von Hiigel’s contribution is more helpful. Indeed, 
his conception of Eternity is a noble and spiritual 
Eternal Life gets its substance from concrete 
He finds it everywhere, in scientific 


one. 
experience. 
achievement, in the emotional experiences of life, 
as well as in religious experience. Eternal Life is 
made real in temporal events, or its reality is ap- 
prehended thus. Yet spiritual perfection seems 
even in von Hiigel to exclude the aspect of succes- 
sion. Man’s progress is by conscious succession 
of experiences, and he has an ideal of eternity, but 


‘to complete Eternity he will never attain.’ 


Miss OAKELEY has some penetrating criticisms 
to make of contemporary idealism. ‘The relent- | 
less logic which compels the whole (z.e. the best) 
to appear as the final stage of a logical process, 
rejecting all that does not fit in with its form of uni- 
versality in difference—time, separate personality, 
the irreconcilable contrasts of good and evil, tele- 
ology and mechanism, does not say much to our 
deepest experience. . . . We must, therefore, con- 
fess, with a deep disappointment, that the latest 
and in some respects the most ethically impressive 
and attractive of the utterances of Absolute Ideal- 
ism does not seem to solve the problem of religious 
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This is her verdict on Bosanquet, 
The concep- 


philosophy.’ 
and she adds some definite reasons. 
tion of timelessness is a negative and, indeed, an 
impossible one. The concrete time notion cannot 
be got rid of. It is the life-blood of reality. If 
the riddle of existence is to be solved it must be, 
not by abstraction from all human reality (e.g. the 
consciousness of growth in spiritual experience), 
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By Proressor Joun E. McFapyen, D.D., UNITED FREE CHuRcH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


Ir may interest the readers of THE EXPosiITORY 
Times, who in the present distress find it difficult 
to get or to keep in touch with foreign criticism, to 
learn of the latest solution of the difficult ‘ Servant 
of Jahweh’ problem, proposed by Sigmund 
Mowinckel, a Norwegian scholar, and enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by no less an authority than Professor 
Hermann Gunkel, who has sketched it in a very 
interesting brochure entitled Ein Vorldufer Jesu 
(Verlag Seldwyla, Bern). The passages round 
which the discussion turns are the famous songs 
in Is 423-7 491? sot! 5213-5312, dealing with the 
enigmatic figure of the Servant of Jahweh. 

No ambiguity, of course, attaches to the inter- 
pretation of the Servant in the body of the prophecy 
proper (Is 40-55): there, beyond any cavil, he 
is the nation (418 441 45% 487° etc.). But the 
subject of the Servant songs is a different matter, 
and their interpretation divides the critical camp, 
some—perhaps the majority—believing that here, 
as in the rest of the prophecy, the Servant is the 
nation (Jacob, or Israel, as he is alternatively called), 
_ others vehemently maintaining that, in justice to 
all the facts, and in particular to the very highly 
individualized traits of the description, the Servant 
can here at any rate only be fairly or naturally 
regarded as an individual. There are excellent 
scholars on both sides, so that the question cannot 
be decided either by the numbers or the ability 
of the disputants, and a new attempt at a solution 
should be welcome to everybody. I do not propose 
here to discuss the question on its merits, but 
simply to present the new view which, briefly stated, 
is that the Servant is none other ote the prophet 
himself. 
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‘He has a disciple’s tongue, his ear is open and ff 


but by seizing hold of that reality of which our 4 
experience may indeed be the symbol, but a true #7 
symbol, not mere illusion. 


A truer conception of this reality is found in a if 
philosophy like von Hiigel’s, where the Eternal is | 
revealed in time and its reality apprehended in the 
durational experience of the religious life. 


Servant of the Bord. 


The exiles have been languishing in Babylon for »i: 
half a century, and Deutero-Isaiah comforts them 
with the assurance that the day of their redemption 9 
draweth nigh. This is no vague promise: for in j 
the great Cyrus, who has swept over Western Asia } 
with his conquering hosts, and whose every step & 
is attended with victory (412), the prophet sees j> 
the sure and certain historical agent of that redemp- ff 
tion. In this experience the wonders of the ancient & 
Exodus are to be revived, and even surpassed ; { 
the whole creation is to join with Israel in the song {i 
of jubilation (4423 458) ; and the poet-prophet looks # 
forward to the time when all the nations, astonished jf 
at Jahweh’s doing and ashamed of their ownd 
foolish idolatries, will be won to the worship of i} 
Israel’s glorious God. Now in this magnificent 7, 
programme let us consider the réle assigned in the if) 
Songs to the Servant. | 

He has been chosen by Jahweh as His instrument (ie. 
to do prophetic work: like Jeremiah, he has been if 
called from his mother’s womb (49). The spirit h 
of Jahweh is upon him (424), and his mouth is the #} 
instrument by which his work is done, the sword Iie 
by which his battle for Jahweh is fought (492). fe 


sensitive to the daily revelation from his God 
which each new morning brings (504), and the words 
of comfort and assurance which he utters to others { 
are the words which he has himself heard from his 
divine Master, listening, as he does evermore, like f 
a true disciple. Like Paul, he delivers just what he | 
has received. All this, it is argued, does not carry } 
us beyond the range of an individual prophet, § 
who in the name of God can speak an effective and 
even creative word. 
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His first commission is to his own unhappy 
people : 


To bring from the dungeon the captives 
Who sit in the darkness of prison—1 


the prison of Babylonian exile. To them his word 
ig a promise of freedom. But more. When Jacob 
is brought back to Jahweh, and Israel gathered to 
him (49°), the prophet’s task is to ‘raise up the 
tribes of Israel,’ that is, to fashion them anew ; 


in this way he becomes a ‘covenant of the people,’ 
that is, he concludes and embodies in his own person 


ET ST 


a new covenant between God and the people. 
Like a second Moses or Joshua, he is to lead his 
people out of bondage into the promised land. 
This, however, is not enough. God, as we have 
already seen, is yet to be revealed, not only to 
Israel, but to the world; and this greater pro- 


‘gramme also is to be achieved through the Servant. 


He (z.e. Jahweh) saith, ‘It is too light a thing 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
And Israel’s dispersed to restore : 
I will make thee a light to the nations, 
That so My salvation may reach 
. To the very ends of the earth’ (498).? 


So in 42! his outlook is upon the distant shores 
of the world, and foreign kings and princes, accept- 
ing his message, will pay him lowly homage as the 
messenger of the mighty word of God (49’). Here 
is a task and a vision greater than that of Moses. 
Moses’ commission was to Israel, this man’s to the 
world. Doubtless Jeremiah, too, had felt himself 
called to be ‘a prophet to the nations’ (1°), but 
never had any one before dared to claim for himself 
the homage of the whole world. This daring is 
so extravagant that it is little wonder, as Gunkel 
says, that throughout the centuries it has been 
consistently referred to any subject rather than to 
the prophet himself ; but it begins to be justified 
when we remember that we have in him one of the 


1The quotations are from my Isaiah in Modern 
Speech (James Clarke & Co.). 

2 As 495! is in some ways the most crucial passage 
of the Songs, the one which seems most conclusively 
to distinguish between the Servant and the people, 
it is only fair to say that with the slight omission of 
‘that thou shouldest be My servant’ in v.6, which 
is supported by metrical considerations, advocates of 
the national interpretation can, without the slightest 


_ violence, claim and use this passage in favour of their 


own view, as they also can 538 with a very slight and 
probable change of text. 


very greatest of the human race,-and that these 
daring ambitions are not the effusions of vanity, 
but the expression of a soul that knows itself to 
be but the instrument of God, and that the glory 
he anticipates is not for his own sake, but for 
Jahweh’s (49’). 

But to all this anticipated glory for himself and 
his people there was a tragic issue. His activity 
had to be pursued on a humble scale: unlike his 
mighty predecessors, who lifted up their voices in 
the public places, he exercised his comforting 
ministry in quiet and unobtrusive ways (42%), 
and in his own personal appearance there was 
nothing to attract or win men (537). No one 
believed his message ; now, as-always, Israel was 
blind and deaf, each going his own way like wander- 
ing sheep, indifferent to the prophet’s good news 
of impending deliverance and future glory. Nor. 
did the political situation change so rapidly as im 
his impatience he had anticipated; he had the 
sense of having laboured in vain and spent his 
strength for nought (494). Worse still, the people 
whom he strove to inspire grew suspicious and 
afraid. What might not the Babylonians do, 
if they got to hear of the doom with which he 
threatened their empire? So they sought to 
silence him by violence, spat upon him, smote him. 


-on the back (50°), despised and rejected him. But, 


like Jeremiah, he was ever and anon sustained by 
his God, in whose eyes he was honourable (49°), 
and in his whose strength he could endure. 
For the Lord Jehovah doth help me, 
And so I am not confounded ; 
I set my face like a flint, 
And I know I shall never be shamed. 
My Vindicator is nigh, 
Who then dare contend with me? 
Who dare be mine opponent ? 
Let him draw nigh unto me (507-). 
Unlike Jeremiah, he never breaks out into impreca- 
tions upon his adversaries: his resignation amid 
sorrow and persecution lifts him to a lonely height 
among the great ones of Israel. 

To persecution was added sickness and a bodily 
suffering which disfigured him so grievously that 
his contemporaries could only regard him as smitten 
by the wrath of God, and turned away from him 
in horror—an experience all the more awful that 
he was conscious of having been elected to so high 
a destiny. Yet 

Though outraged, he was submissive, 
He opened not his mouth (53’). 
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His sufferings,she now sees, must end in death, 
a death made bitter by the thought that no 
one will care (538), and doubly bitter by the 
knowledge that he will be deprived even of an 
honourable burial (53°); and most bitter of all 
by the feeling that he dies with his mission unful- 
filled. 

But again his faith comes to the rescue and lifts 
him triumphantly over death and the grave. God 
owes it to him, as Job (19”>*-) felt too, to vindicate 
him before the world. The time will come when 
the mighty will do him homage, ‘and kings shall 
be silent for awe of him’ (52). But this glory 
can be his only through his resurrection ; yet to 
this too—in a verse whose text is unhappily very 
corrupt—he looks forward with serene confidence 
(531°). So daring a thought is indeed a marvel, 
especially at the stage which Israel’s religious 
thought had then reached. The prophet is himself 
very conscious of this, it is something unparalleled 
in the world’s experience : 


For what they had never been told shall they see, 
They shall gaze upon things unheard of before (527°). 


But his God is able to perform even this miracle 
of raising him again from the dead to justify and 
glorify him before the world. 

But more. The prophet penetrated to the heart 
of the mystery of his suffermg and death, inter- 
preting it as a vicarious offering for the sin of 
his people—an offering of all the greater worth 
as it was voluntarily made. Further, he is con- 
vinced that this voluntary death will make a saving 
impression on those for whom he has suffered, 
and so will accomplish the purpose of God in the 
conversion of Israel. In the middle of the great 
poem which foretells his death and resurrection 
(5213-5 3!*) he has inserted a penitential confession, 
corresponding to the customary dirge over the 
dead, and supposed to be sung by the repentant 
people, after he is risen again to glory. They do 
not here, as was customary, praise the departed, 
but they express the sorrow of their hearts at the 


suffering which he bore and the death which he 


died for them: | H 
But ours was the pain that he bore, || 
And the sorrows he carried were ours ; I 


Yet by ws he was counted as smitten 
And tortured by God’s own hand. 
But ours was the sin that pierced him, 

The guilt that crushed him was ours: 1% 
Yea, he was chastised for ouy welfare, 4 ‘ 

And his stripes brought healing to us. | 
We had all of us wandered like sheep, 

Each turning a way of his own, , 
While Jehovah had laid upon ‘him 

The iniquity of us all (534°). 


Then the dirge changes to prophecy. The wonder- ( 
ful poem ends with the Servant’s unclouded out- 
look upon his own future exaltation and glory, 
and with this vision in his heart he goes calmly | 
forward to tread the bitter way of death, sure 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the purpose of 9; 
the Lord will through him be triumphant (531°). @ 
Good Friday and Easter morning arehereanticipated. 

What reader, asks Gunkel in conclusion, can fail | 
to think of that other great Servant of God, the # 
greatest of them all, who was likewise rejected jg} 
by His people—the Servant who in wonderful 
wise combined the mightiest consciousness of the 
greatness of His mission and the uniqueness of #, 
His person with humility and meekness, who 
vanquished the thought of death with the convic- ji) 
tion that His blood would be a ransom for many, | 


and with the sure expectation that He would i” 


entertained more than five centuries before by | 
this great ‘ Forerunner ’ of His. 

It isnot my purpose to criticise this interpretation. 
At many points I do not find it convincing, and still # 
less when its relation to the book as a whole (40-5 5) 
Is considered. ‘But readers will admit the attrac-_ 


summarized Mowinckel’s theory and once again laid _ | 
all Old Testament students under a heavy debt. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


] pee bad all settled down comfortably in the con- 
| viction that the question as to how the Synoptic 
Gospels were composed had been settled, at least 
} in the essentials of the matter. But here is a book, 
+ and a competent book too, that challenges the main 
conclusion of present-day criticism au fond. That 
conclusion is, of course, the ‘ two-document hypo- 
thesis,’ that Mark and ‘ Q’ are the main sources of 
the Synoptic written narrative. ‘Matthew’ and 
*Luke’ both used Mark and ‘Q,’ but were them- 
selves mutually independent. In The Origin of 
a the Synoptic Gospels, by Mr. H. G. Jameson, M.A. 
(Oxford: Blackwell; 6s. net), the author calls for 
; =. revision of the whole problem, contending (1) that 
fhe Third Gospel is built up on a. definite and 
methodical plan from the Second Gospel and the 
First ; (2) that the First Gospel is prior in date to 
} the Second, which at once abbreviates and em- 
bellishes the First ; and (3) that there is no reason 
to postulate any further documentary source, such 
as “ Q,’ which, in point of fact, is a purely mythical 
creation of the critical imagination. 

This looks like putting the clock back ; but (as 
| Mr. Jameson suggests) while the clock goes on, it 
has a disconcerting way of going round, and on this 
subject there has been more than one revolution of 
| opinion. Mr. Jameson makes good use of the critical 
| admissions as to the nature of ‘ Q,’ its amorphous 
jand elastic character, its protean changes, 
its fluidity, and quotes Mr. E. R. Buckley, in his 
‘Introduction to the Synoptic Problem,’ to this 
| effect: ‘Indeed the document which by the 
| greatest ingenuity can be constructed out of the 
| common matter in St. Matthew and St. Luke, not 
found in St. Mark, is such an amorphous thing, 
and in its contents so unlike anything that anybody 
is ever likely to have written, that scepticism as to 
its existence as a separate entity seems wholly 
reasonable.’ 

If Mr. Jameson’s main contentions are right, 
however, ‘ Q’ simply fades away into the Ewzgkert. 
It is unnecessary. And therefore, after some 
chapters of general argument, the author devotes 
himself to proving that Luke used Matthew and 
' that Matthew is prior to Mark. The whole discussion 


is conducted in a modest, cautious, and entirely | 
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_Treasonable spirit, and the reasons advanced for the 
book’s position are by no means negligible. It will 
be impossible to ignore this fresh presentation of the 
evidence, for it is as scholarly as it is candid, and 
it is obvious that while one theory may seem to 
fit the facts, another interpretation of the same 
evidence may fit them more closely. 

The strongest part of this book is precisely the 
part which needs the strongest reasons, the con- 
tention that Mark followed Matthew and used it. 
This argument as it is presented by Mr. Jameson 
strikes us as extremely able and persuasive. He 
points out that Matthew bears the impress of 
originality, that Mark’s use of it is entirely what 
we should expect, that, if ‘ Q’ be left out of account, 
the consensus of ancient testimony is much in 
favour of the priority of Matthew. He asks per- 
tinently why, if Matthew used Mark, he left out 
all the vivid touches in Mark? and shows how 
likely it is that Mark, using Matthew, added these 
on the authority of Peter. He deals with the 
Matthzean ‘ doublets’ and the changes in the order 
of events, and finally points out that there are 


| passages in Mark which are plainly secondary, and 


that to explain this phenomenon the supporters of 
the two-document hypothesis are compelled to 
suppose that Mark also used ‘ Q,’ which is rather a 
counsel of despair. 

Baldly stated, without the supporting discussion, 
these points may seem unconvincing. But they 
may suffice to indicate the wealth of material and 
suggestion in this scholarly treatise, which has 
gone over the whole ground and deserves by its 
merits to receive careful consideration. 


TIGHTE S ‘ REDEN.’ 


In the revival of the spirit of the German people 
which had been crushed by the overwhelming 
disaster of Jena, a notable factor was the “ Reden 
an die deutsche Nation,’ delivered by Fichte in 
Berlin, 1807-08. They roused the people from 
their apathy and summoned them to new spiritual 
tasks. They placed before them a programme for 
a new system of national education, from the 
establishment of which Fichte with glowing en- 
thusiasm foretold manifold blessings to the nation. 
The addresses are worth preservation and will 
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repay study. We have them here in an exception- 
ally good translation—Addresses to the German 
Nation, by Johann Gottlieb Fichte, translated by 
R. F. Jones and G. F. Turnbull (The Open Court 
Publishing Company ; 7s. 6d. net). 

They do contain some absurdities, such as the 
depreciation of all modern languages except German, 
and the exaggerated estimate of Germany’s services 
to civilization and culture. But when we remember 
the circumstances and the aim of the orator these 
are explicable. There are many points worth 
serious consideration. 
to-day are looking back to Fichte’s desire to see ‘a 
State of justice and truthfulness, founded on the 
equality of all humanity.’ 

Very interesting are some wise thoughts thrown 
out almost incidentally. Take this: ‘ Although 
it is true that religion is, for one thing, the consola- 
tion of the unjustly oppressed slave, yet this above 
all is the mark of a religious disposition, viz., to 
fight against slavery and, as far as possible, to 
prevent religion from sinking into a mere consola- 
tion for captives. No doubt it suits the tyrant 
well to preach religious resignation and to bid 
those look to heaven to whom he allows not the 
smallest place on earth. But we for our part must 
be in less haste to adopt this view of religion that 
he recommends ; and we must, if we can, prevent 
earth from being made into a hell in order to arouse 
a greater longing for heaven.’ 


ZOROASTRIAN ETHICS. 


The Maharajah of Baroda and the college there 
are issuing a series of manuals on the moral teaching 
of the great religions which are to consist, in the 
main, of a chain of quotations from the, various 
sacred books. They should form an interesting 
study, partly by their revelation of how very much 
of morality is a possession common to all the faiths. 
The oldest extant book is some 6000 years in age, 
and yet in very large degree its conception of a 
moral well-living person is a curiously close ap- 
proximation to what we still mean by the term, 
though, of course, it is always possible that we are 
reading back into the old words a fullness of meaning 
and a width of application that were not originally 
there. At all events, what gives the ethics of the 
several religions their character and distinctiveness 
is, largely, what they omit, and where they lay the 
emphasis, and in what order of importance they 
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Some in the Germany of | 


arrange the various virtues. The series opens with | 
Zoroastrian Ethics, by Mr. Maganlal A. Buch, M.A. | 


(Williams & Norgate; 6s. net), a quite natural 


choice, for there are few metaphysical problems to 
distract one. And yet why is it that there is so 
little glow about the Zoroastrian ethic? It is all | 
very noble, and extremely thorough, probing down ay 
from deeds and words to thoughts. 
real touch of originality—has any other faith so § 
set itself against asceticism, except ‘ fasting to sin,’ @ 


or did even the Greek put greater store on the # 
moral value of physical health, or underline more #) 


heavily the sheer joy of life? In many places it 


stands well to the front—from the beginning jf 
women’s rights were recognized and largely safe ; 6) 
there was an eight-hours’ day inculcated ; there is [% 
a quite Carlylean rapture over work; Herodotus # 
taught us how vastly truth is prized; there is a J 


love of animals which must, and indeed does, (i 


regard the 12th of August as sheer horrid wicked- 9 


ness ; the dog especially, usually so little regarded 5 
in the East, is here a lovable and loved companion ; # 
the world is a mere shadow, all is dust, and wealth #h 
a bird that flits from tree to tree, resting on none ; BF 


charity is an essential ingredient of virtue, one iit 


should feed the needy before one eats oneself, and. Q 


there is nothing better to be done with life than 16: 


‘to make an enemy a friend, and a wicked man #) 
holy, and an ignorant man wise.’ It is all deep # 
and true. 
so dull and dim, why does it read so formal ? The of 
chief thing in any religion is not really its morality, 
but the power it brings to lay compulsion upon 
one to live it out. 


The real God function 
Is to furnish a motive and injunction 
For practising what we know already. 


And there too Zoroastrianism has a noble and '@ 


chivalrous appeal. We are free men, whose & 
privilege it is to throw ourselves into the struggle 
between good and evil on the former’s side, knowing i 
that we will surely tell, and certain that the good 
and true will win at last. That is a right gallant if 
note, yet it has not the winning power of the long i 
sacrifice of Buddha, or the Cross of Jesus Christ ; } 
and so these ethics do not reach the heart and § 
move one as the Buddhist and the Christian ethics | 
do. There is an interesting introduction on 
psychological conceptions and the like, and a full» 
and useful bibliography. 


There is a |) 


And yet why is gold so pure somehow Wy 


CAPITALISM. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the well-known leaders of 
|Fabian socialism, have just published an important 
book which will have to be reckoned with, whatever 
tbe thought of its conclusions. It is The Decay of 
WCapitalist Civilization, by Sidney and Beatrice 
| Webb (Allen & Unwin ; cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; paper, 
42s. 6d. net). Towards the close of the book the 
authors say that, though they have been active 
imembers of the Labour and Socialist movement for 
lover thirty years, they have never before framed 
fan indictment of the capitalist system. If this 
se so, they have certainly now made up for their 
Epast omission. The tone and attitude of the 
roresent volume remind a reader continually of 
iKarl Marx’s ‘Capital.’ The argument is full of 
ipassion and scorn, and the picture of the capitalist 
fsystem set before us is one of almost unrelieved 
Holackness. With one exception (and not much 


fits character, its results, and in the motives that 
Hinspire and maintain it. This representation rather 
palienates the reader’s natural feeling of sympathy 
,and awakens his critical faculty. He feels that a 
HSystem that has prevailed so widely and been 
i worked by so many men of sound character cannot 
F be so absolutely and completely without merit or 
| defence. 

| The substance of the argument is admirably 
}summarized in the Introduction. The  indict- 
ment consists of four counts. First, capitalism 
i inevitably produces poverty. Secondly, it creates 
1 inequality of incomes ; comfort at one end, penury 
Hat the other, with a class of idle rich. Thirdly, 
| it leads to a glaring inequality of personal freedom, 
one class working under the orders of another 
|for mere personal gain, which is what is meant 
| by ‘ wage slavery.’ Finally, capitalism has failed 
/in its own object, the production of commodities 
/ and services, and by its reliance on the motive of 
| personal gain is inimical to the highest interests 
| of the race, to morality and to peace. This intro- 
| duction, with the brief statement of the author’s 
case, is very persuasive. You feel when you have 
read it, ‘ That is a strong case.’ This effect, how- 
lever, is steadily lessened as you proceed to the 
| detailed exposition. Certain reflexions inevitably 
‘rise in the mind as the authors go on. One is 
‘that to a great extent they are denouncing human 
‘nature and not capitalism. A great part of their 
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scathing denunciation is of things that rich people 
do. But would any other people do otherwise, 
given the means, unless they became different 
kind of people? And that suggests this other 
reflexion which goes to the root of the matter. 
The writers seem to assume that, while capitalism 
is inspired by personal gain as a motive, socialists 
are inspired by the desire to serve. Is this true ? 
If it were true, we should gladly hand over the 
reins of government to them to-morrow. We 
suspect, however, they are just like other people, 
and that to make socialism possible you must 
first make men Christian. If socialism were run 
by unregenerate people, would it produce fruits 
very different from the present? The capitalist 
system has grave faults and has many sins to its 
discredit. But it is being modified and socialized, 
and the best elements in the socialist system are 
being gradually incorporated. We may look to a 
continuance of this process to remove the real 
evils of capitalism. For it is still true that the 
inequalities of the present system and the reign 
of fierce and unchristian competition are evils 
which the christianizing of the social system must 
and will clear away. 


THE PREMIER EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
K.G., K.T., Prime Minister during the greater part 
of the Crimean War, written by Lady Frances 
Balfour, LL.D., D.Litt. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2 
vols., £2, 2s.), has just been published, more than 
sixty years after his death. The lives of those who 
were his principal colleagues—the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Gladstone—and the lives of the Prince Consort and 
Queen Victoria haveall been published. About thirty 
years ago also there was published the excellent 
short biography of Lord Aberdeen by his son, Lord 
Stanmore, in ‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers’ series. 
The present work, however, is on a different scale. 
It gives the correspondence of Lord Aberdeen in 
full, and will prove permanently valuable. 

The Earl of Aberdeen’s biographer says of him 
quite truly that he was ‘a Minister of Peace if 
ever there was one. Fate has almost entirely 
associated him with an unfortunate war ’—the 
Crimean War. Writing after he had been driven 
from office owing to the horrors of that campaign, 
Lord Aberdeen says: ‘You are quite right in 
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supposing that I look back with satisfaction to 
the efforts made by me to preserve peace. My 
only cause of regret is, when I found this to be 
impossible, I did not at once retire instead of 
allowing myself to be dragged into a war which 
although strictly justifiable in itself was most 
unwise and unnecessary. All this will be acknow- 
ledged some day, but the worst of it is that it will 
require fifty years before men’s eyes are opened 
to the truth.’ No such record of repentance will 
be found in the Life of the Prince-Consort or in 
that of Queen Victoria. 

The Earl of Aberdeen may well have been a 
Minister of Peace. At thirty years of age he was 
sent as British representative on a special mission 
to Vienna to endeavour to bring Austria into the 
war against Napoleon. In this capacity he was a 
witness of all the unspeakable horrors of the decis- 
ive battles that culminated at Waterloo and the 
banishment of the man who had devastated Europe 
from Lisbon to Moscow. In one of his letters 
from the seat of war Lord Aberdeen writes: ‘ The 
near approach of war and its effects are horrible 
beyond what you can conceive. The shock and 
disgust and pity produced by such scenes are 
beyond what I could have supposed possible.’ 
No wonder that Lord Aberdeen as Foreign Minister 
laboured hard again and again to avert war both 
in Europe and America. 

It is curious to read that almost a century ago 
the popular sympathy was strongly with the 
Greeks and with Russia as the enemy of the Porte 
and the friend of Greece, and that Lord Palmerston 
asked why the Turks should be maintained at 
Constantinople, just as so many people are asking 
to-day. And yet some twenty-five years later 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston had de- 
clared war against Russia to keep the Turk in 
Constantinople ! 

What blood has since been shed and what treasure 
wasted in the effort to drive the Turk out of 
Europe ! 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


Psychology in our day is in some quarters 
threatening religion pretty much as physical science 
did in the past. The discovery of the mechanism 
and the laws of natural processes seemed to make 
any except a deistic God unnecessary. So writers 
like Leuba tell us now that, ‘ in religious lives acces- 


sible to psychological investigation, nothing requir- }), 
ing the admission of superhuman influences has 
been found. There is nothing . . . not a desire, 
not a feeling, not a thought, not a vision, not an e 
illumination, that can seriously make us look to_ 
transcendent causes.’ i. 
The fallacy of this reasoning is ably demon- 
strated by Mr. Robert H. Thouless, M.A., Lecturer 
in Psychology at the University of Manchester, Pe 
in An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion | 4 
(Cambridge University Press; 7s. 6d. net). The 
position, he points out, Smiles the unproved 
assumption that religion would be convicted of 9. 
falsity, if it could be expressed in terms of known 
psychological laws.’ The book, in its concluding fi. 
chapter especially, has a strong apologetic interest, — j 
all the stronger by reason of its almost extreme | 4 
caution. The author holds that the truth of 9 


/ religion cannot be proved with mathematical ® 


stringency. No one line of proof suffices. by itself. 
But when manifold lines of attempted proof con- ¥ 
verge and supplement and support one another, © 
a reasonable probability is attained, though the # 
possibility of error can never be veduved sie 
to zero. 

In this work we have a perfect store of accurate 
information and profound thought. We have a )° 
careful analysis and evaluation of the factors of 9 
religious belief as actually held, and the phenomena 
of conversion and mysticism are dealt with in # 
illuminating fashion. The chapter on the Herd- | 
Instinct will repay close attention on the part 4 
of all interested in revivals. j 


On the vexed question as to the meaning and | 
value of psycho-analysis we are inclined, on the & 
whole, to recommend the study of Some appre a 
tions of Psycho-Analysis, by Dr. Oskar Pfister, i 
pastor in Zurich (Allen & Unwin; Eng. trans.,_ a! 
16s. net). The author is a Chelsie: minister, with |} 
no mean knowledge of pedagogy, philosophy and | a 
ordinary psychology. He is a convinced follower 
of Freud, but is quite aware of the exaggerations } 
and defects of some of that master’s pupils. His 
own work is not beyond criticism. His views, we 
think, are at points open to serious question. His_ 'f 
account of artistic inspiration, e.g., is based on the 
analysis of the mind and work of one neurotic [f 
and abnormal subject. No doubt the study of | 


| 
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Ndisease is valuable as a guide to health, but by 
jitsel it is not competent to lead to an adequate 
fee tion: of the functioning of the organism in 
inormal, healthy conditions. That is our difficulty 
}with many writers on psycho-analysis. Their 


Hevidence is too predominantly derived from ‘ sick’ 


In The Heart of the Bhagavad-Gita (Baroda; 
Rs. 2.4) the Pandit Lingesha Mahabhagavat of 
i Kurtkoti, Ph.D., sets forth and commends the main 
Hteaching of this important Hindu Scripture. The 
4aim is to show how thought, devotion, and action 
# should be regulated so as to contribute to the attain- 
; ment of spiritual peace. At many points interesting 
H parallels to the Christian teaching are indicated. 
We see clearly that God has never left Himself 
j without a witness. The English of the book is 
4almost unexceptionable. The printing leaves a 
4 zood deal to beedesired. 


Three essays by Mr. K. M. Loudon have been 
t collected and published by Basil Blackwell with 
the title Two Mystic Poets (3s. 6d. net). The title 
fis taken from the first essay, which deals with 
iCrashaw and Vaughan. The second essay is a 
‘comparison of Tennyson’s treatment of the 
Arthurian Legend with that of Sir Thomas Maiory ; 


| 
| 


4 and the third is an account of Tagore’s ‘ Gitanjali, in 


which the author brings -out a similarity between 
its thought and that of Stevenson’s poems, the 
‘Gardener’ and the ‘ Lamplighter.’ This essay is 
icalled ‘East and West.’ The three essays were 
prepared in the first place for a private Reading 
|Club. They do not contain anything very new, 
| but they are pleasantly expressed. 


The sane and well-grounded optimist is a boon 
|and a blessing to men. We may affirm, then, that 
Hope: Reflections of an Optimist on the Psychology 
| of Holiness, Happiness, and Health, by A. W. 
Hopkinson, Vicar of Banstead (Constable ; 7s. 6d. 
/net), will be welcome to many. And deservedly. 
The writer is an optimist, but his confidence is 
grounded on truth and experience, and he is able 
to tell us the grounds in pleasant cultured language 
and with many literary allusions and illustrations 
to charm us by the way. About ‘ The Conquest of 


Disease,’ ¢.g., he has much to say that is sensible. 
- Fear is one of the sources of disease ; disease 1s 


contrary to the will of God; it can therefore be cured 


= 


by God ; but its cure is intimately connected with 
being right with God. That is one of his chapters. 
There are others on the conquest of other evils, 
and there are chapters on different aspects of the 
religious life. And it is all good and all leading on 
to hope, and more than hope—fulfilment, even here. 


A volume of the Sermons and Addresses of the 
Rev. George W. M‘Daniel, D.D., LL.D., has been 
published by the George H. Doran Company 
($1.50 net). Dr. M‘Daniel ministers to a Baptist 
Church in Richmond, Virginia. The present 
volume—Dr. M‘Daniel has already published a 
number of other books—is called Seeing the Best, 
The ten sermons which it contains have much 
illustrative matter in them, and they are distinctly 
evangelical. 


A series of lectures entitled Puritanism in the 
Scottish Church (Paisley: Gardner; 6s. net), de- 
livered in the spring of 1914 in Glasgow University 
under the Hastie Foundation, by the Rev. W. S. 
Provand, M.A., are now published in accordance 
with the terms of the Trust rather than by the 
wish of the lecturer, if we interpret his preface 
correctly. As the whole subject has been very 
fully discussed by leading and misleading historians, 
essayists, novelists, English as well as Scottish, it 
was improbable, if not impossible, that any new 
light would be forthcoming on this first quarter 
of the twentieth century. It is the aim of Mr. 
Provand to deal faithfully and impartially alike 
with Royalist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Covenanter. His lectures appear to have been 
given under these headings : ‘ The Church of Knox,’ 
‘The Church of Melville,’ ‘The Second Reforma- 
tion, ‘The Extremists, ‘The Revolutionary 
Settlement,’ ‘ The Aftermath,’ and ‘ The Epilogue.’ 
Mr. Provand seldom fails to quote his authorities. 
Among the historians he has a leaning to Mr. 
Buckle, who in his most elaborate ‘ History of 
Civilization in England’ has a great deal to say of 
‘The Scotch Intellect during the Seventeenth 
Century.’ He bears this testimony to the character 
of the Scottish Puritans: ‘The war which the 
Scotch waged against Charles 1. partook more of 
the character of a crusade than any war ever 
carried on by a Protestant nation. The main 
object was to raise up presbyters and to destroy 
bishops. Prelacy was the accursed thing, and that 
must be rooted out at every hazard. To this all 
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other considerations were subordinate. This was 
their first and paramount duty. They fought 
indeed for freedom, but above all they fought for 
religion.’ Mr. Provand, while admitting that the 
popular view in Scotland is that ‘ the Covenanters 
were in the main incontestably right,’ points out 
that a view being popular is no guarantee of its 
being correct. ‘If what is meant be that the 
Covenanters were really in possession of the truth 
in thinking that their Calvinistic theology was the 
gospel as preached by its founder, and that Presby- 
terian Church order is the only one acceptable to 
God, then the verdict is not one that can be 
justified.’ But ‘the Covenanters represented a 
national cause, and in so doing they appeal strongly 
to Scottish sympathies even to-day.’ He is even 
nearer the truth when he writes in ‘ The Epilogue’ 
that the Puritan Church in Scotland through 
all strugglings and perplexities ‘ clung steadfastly to 
a twofold faith—faith in the Christian religion as 
the one and only remedy for the world’s ills, and faith 
in itself as the divinely commissioned minister of 
that remedy to mankind.’ 


A new life of Saint Columba has been written by 
the Rev. T. H. Walker, minister of the United Free 
Church in Uddingston—Saint Columba (Gardner ; 
3s. 6d. net). In the preface Mr. Walker says that 
he has attempted in this volume ‘ to state in plain 
and straightforward language, free from the elements 
of legend and superstition, the facts concerning 
one of the most romantic figures in history. We 
wish to make our escape from the atmosphere of 
mystery and so-called “ miracle’ and to meet the 
actual Columba in everyday garb. He was a 
hundred times greater and better than the dream- 
figure in many of the histories of him would suggest 
to us.’ Mr. Walker has succeeded in making 
Saint Columba very real, and the story is so simply 
told that the volume should make an attractive 
gift book for boys and girls. There are several de- 
lightful coloured and black-and-white illustrations. 


In July 1921 there was held at Cambridge a 
gathering, called the Catholic Bible Congress, which 
proved so helpful to those who attended it that 
arrangements have been made to carry on an 
annual summer school of Catholic Studies. Last 
year the lectures were upon The Holy Eucharist ; 
and here, in a volume entitled Catholic Faith in the 
Holy Eucharist (Heffer ; 5s. net), one has what may 
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be called an official statement of the Roman 
Catholic view of the Sacrament. It is a valuable | 
thing to have, for, of course, it is a common com-= jp 
plaint that Protestants, ae unintentionally |} 
or through sheer wrong-headed obtuseness, are apt” & 
to misunderstand and to mis-state the doctrine of 9 
Transubstantiation. And in truth it is not easy; 
for us to follow. For when we raise objections, we @ 
are often told that ours is far too crude and gross # 
a view of what is then refined into something fairly [ii 
agreeable to our minds; yet, when we suggest #) 
this, it is replied that we are omitting what is vital 
and essential, and with that we seem to be back py 
again at the crudeness and the rest that were 
ruled out, with the distressing result that what, @ 
to those who hold it, is a glorious fundamental j: 
seems, to us who don’t, painfully material, and a |) 
most unhappy spoiling of what is in itself so moving fi 
and beautiful. It is, perhaps, too much to say @z 
that nothing of that difficulty exists in this new 7: 
volume. But it is written in a fine spirit, by @ 
scholarly men, whose intellectual honesty never 
allows them consciously to overpress their points, #n 
and who state their case with the most obvious {i 
desire to be entirely fair. They admit that they # 
would not be greatly worried if some of the Fathers qe 
proved to be against them: so much the worse 
for these particular Fathers. They do not attempt a: 
to prove that the great Greeks taught the doctrine my 
of the Real Presence in its present Roman Catholic fi: 
form, because the question to which that latter 4) 
was the answer had not in their time fully emerged ; \f 
confronted with Luke’s account of the Supper, ip 
they say ffankly that they prefer Matthew’s and ih. 
Mark’s, and that there is a difficulty in ‘ taking 
Luke as a guide in minute details, in regard to jf, 
which he doubtless never intended to commit him- jh. 
self.’ They quite see that St. Thomas Aquinas’ a 
teaching on the Sacrament must create difficulties $i: 
in the minds of scientific men. They never scruple 7 i 
to put in a fact that tells against themselves. # 
But they have not a doubt that in the Fathers #p, 
one discovers that which, by the natural evolution 
of the Church’s understanding of the faith, grew > 
into their own doctrine as it is to-day. This is a > 
somewhat humbling book, revealing vividly the /f, 
limitations of these human minds of ours. Father }) 
Lattey tells us that the words Christ actually used 
were probably either d’na gishmi, or den gushmi, \ 
this is My body. Take that as a metaphor and } 

picture, and the quotations given fit, almost without ‘if 


od 


fexception, into that interpretation: regard them 
28 a statement of bare fact, and you, apparently, 
see that in nearly all the comments on them. 
| There is no doubt that certain of the Fathers, like 
St. Cyprian, spoke in a way more akin to the 
}ipman view ; and others, like St. Augustine, in a 
+ oe ill indeed, as a rule, to fit into it; but 
apparently what we each bring to this study that 
. we see. For, to a Protestant, this book makes 
the doctrine it is written to uphold still more 
| impossible than ever. 


~The Way of Vision, by the Rev. Jesse Brett, 
ju.Th. (Longmans ; 5s. net), is not a book to be 
discussed. Rather should it be read in a hush of 
: the spirit. Its text is really ‘ Blessed are the pure 
Hin heart ; for they shall see God,’ and its purpose 
H to show how, through an awed sense of God’s 
seemingly unreasonable love for it (‘for love has 
nO reason except itself’) and its own growing love 
ifor Him, the soul is purified, and so enabled to 
wade deeper and deeper into God’s gracious purposes 
tfor it, until it attains to the fullness of the beatific 
evision. This is a deeply spiritual study, quietly 
‘Intense in its earnestness, and very practical. In 
# spite of its real simplicity and an aptness in phras- 
: ing, some minds may find in it a certain opaqueness. 
| But those with any knowledge of the mystics, or 
. any one who feels the spell of the type of book of 
which Faber’s writings are, perhaps, the repre- 
E sentatives best known to Protestants, will feel at 
}home here. There is nothing of Faber’s genius, 
| but there is something of the same knowledge, of 
the same devoutness, of the same passion to help. 


A small volume which might very suitably be 
| given to boys and girls who are about to be con- 
| firmed has just been written by the Rev. T. W. 
Gilbert, B.D. He calls it Helps to the Christian 
Life (Longmans ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 
1s. 3d.). The three helps to the Christian life are 
Prayer, the Bible, and the Holy Communion. 
| Prayer and the Bible are dealt with very shortly 
|by Mr. Gilbert. The treatment of the Holy 
Communion, on the other hand, occupies two-thirds 
of the book. It is very clear and practical. 


The Megillat Taanit is unique in Jewish literature. 
It is not a narrative. It is a list of certain events, 
“mainly Jewish victories over Syria in Hasmonean 
times and over Romans in the beginning of the 
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war of Vespasian. The anniversaries of these were 
kept as semi-festivals of which only a few are still 
observed. The booklet was written in Aramaic, 
and in age ranks next to the Scriptures and Sirach. 
Mr. Solomon Zeitlin has handled it in scholarly 
fashion—Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish 
Chronology and History in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods (Philadelphia). He offers a solution 
of the discrepancy of the dates given in First and 
Second Maccabees and Josephus by a discovery 
that ‘the Palestinian Jews started to reckon the 
year beginning in Autumn 312 as the year 2 of 
the Seleucidean era. The First Book of Maccabees 
follows this method, while the Second counts this 
year as the first.’ 


To the considerable library of books dealing 
with the Arctic regions there has just been added 
a well-written and attractive narrative, Among 
Unknown Eskimo (Seeley, Service; 21s. net), by 
Mr. Julian W. Bilby, F.R.G.S. It is otherwise 
described as ‘ An Account of Twelve Years intimate 
Relations with the Primitive Eskimo of Ice-bound 
Baffin Land, with a Description of their Ways of 
Living, Hunting, Customs, and Beliefs.’ There 
are numerous and excellent illustrations, and a 
large scale map of this huge but little known island 
territory of the Canadian Dominion, situated for 
the most part within the Arctic Circle. It is 
described in the Report of the Geological Survey 
as the third largest island in the world, exceeded in 
area only by Australia and Greenland. The interior 
consists of snow-clad mountain ranges rising to 
5000 and 6000 feet, and high up on the summits 
of some of the mountains are vast lakes wherein 
salmon trout are said to abound. But the saimon 
fishers have not yet rented those waters though 
there is an Arctic ‘ day’ of six months’ duration. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Bilby that the Eskimo 
inhabitants thrive best when left to live their own 
lives. The marvel is, he writes, that so healthy, 
hearty, and happy a civilization of its kind could 
ever have been evolved. Where they have come 
in contact even with well-meaning white enterprise 
they have degenerated. ‘Everywhere contact 
with “ civilization” has tended so to divorce these 
children of the North from their natural environ- 
ment as to initiate their wholesale decline.’ This 
seems a hard saying in the light of the effects of 
civilization elsewhere. The Eskimo have a decided 
belief in the soul, and in the existence of various 
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good and evil spirits. Their conception of heaven 
is of a land of warmth and sunshine with good 
hunting and an absence of storms and hard seasons, 
and of hell as the dark and bitter abode of the 
submarine Sedna, the enemy of man, who is re- 
sponsible for bad weather and times of scarcity. 
This question of their beliefs is fully dealt with. 


Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. have the gift more 
than any other firm of publishers of getting into 
touch with men who have spent their lives among 
native tribes, and of encouraging them to give 
their knowledge of the geography of the country 
and of the customs and nature of the people to the 
public. One such volume ‘Among Unknown 
Eskimo’ has been noticed above. The second 
volume is one of a group written by Major C. M. 
Enriquez on Burmah. This volume Major Enriquez 
calls 4 Burmese Arcady (21s. net). In it he deals 
with all the most important Kachin areas in Burmah. 
The north of Burmah he has already described in 
‘A Burmese Enchantment,’ and the south in ‘A 
Burmese Loneliness.’ In A Burmese Arcady, after 
a short introductory account of the history of the 
Kachins, Major Enriquez describes the part which the 
Kachin company played during the War in Mesopo- 
tamia. The major part of the book is then devoted 
to the journey which he himself made at the end 
of the War through all the Kachin areas of Burmah 
for purposes of recruiting. The account of the 
success or failure of the recruiting is given at rather 
too great length for the ordinary reader, and there 
is naturally a considerable amount of repetition 
as he passes from one district to another. 

But Major Enriquez has a real first-hand knowledge 
both of the country and of the peoples, and very 
considerable sympathy with them ; and recruiting 
to him is not only a means of strengthening British 
SARA vCL, but is also a means of aos the 
Kachin. ‘As for schools,’ he says, ‘more are 
needed. But the army and the military police 
are also schools where the youth may be freely 
educated in all that is essential to manhood. No 
greater blessing has ever been conferred upon the 
Kachins than this military employment.’ Again 
he says: ‘Iam afraid our adventure abroad taught 
the Kachins to be dissatisfied. I have often heard 
them speak contemptuously about their villages 
and even of the Nats. I suppose it is inevitable 
and in many ways regrettable. But, on the other 
hand, perhaps it is just as well. One would rather 


that than see them accept without protest the ial 
and disease that mar their homes. On service , bY 
they used to say: “‘ Duwa, if you keep us so baie 
clean we shall all die when we get home.” ’ 

In his conclusion the author asks for help for this. 
true-hearted people with their amazingly receptive fj) 
minds. He is thoroughly persuaded of the possi- gy 
bilities of the Kachin. 1 ii 

This book makes a substantial contribution to |, 
the literature which deals with Burmah and itsy Y 
peoples. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge §}. 
has issued two little volumes of devotional and #) 
expository studies which may be regarded as com- fit 
plementary or companion books, though each is { 
the work of a different writer. Hzs Only Son—Our if a 
Lord (cloth, 3s. net), by Gertrude Hollis, contains f 
twenty-seven brief but clear and pregnant medita- } 
tions on the ‘ Prayer of the Great High Priest, | 
as recorded in St. John’s Gospel, chap. 17. They Br 
are the outcome of a reverent study of the Life [i 
of Jesus from the workshop in Nazareth till that. (i 
hour when He lifted up His eyes to heaven and | 4 
uttered that wonderful review of His career on earth. 
In Words of the Risen Life (3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. [6 
A. H. Finn, we have a series of ‘Studies in the fP 
Utterances of the Risen Lord’ in keeping with the [ff 
familiar addresses on the ‘ Words from the Cross.’ 
The criticism that they do not preach ‘ Jesus and | 
the Resurrection ’—do not preach ‘ Christ Crucified” |b 
—is often directed against a section of the clergy & 
and ministers of every denomination. These two jy 
volumes, so completely in harmony with the tradi- |p 
tions of the S.P.C.K., are for that large section who - 
do preach the Risen Christ. | 


Another of the publications of the Society for #} 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is entitled The 
Presence of God: A Study in Divine Immanence and » 
Transcendence (3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. Canon Ww. | | 
H. G. Holmes, M.A., a member of the Oxiord fi 
Mission to Galeagee The book is introduced by al | 
Preface written by Bishop Gore, who commends if), 
because it is ‘a book from which we may drintal] | 
truth as from a fountain of real thought. And it | 
is written from no merely intellectual standpoin 4 
The spirit of the book is devotional and in th 
true sense practical.’ This commendation 
abundantly justified by Canon Holmes’s expositior 
of a difficult subject. He devotes the first two 
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chapters to a definition and lucid examination of 
“the Divine Immanence’ and ‘the Divine Transcend- 
ence,’ “ One God and Father of all, who is over all’ : 
there is transcendence. ‘ And through all and in 
all” ; there is immanence. When a man says and 
believes that ‘God made heaven and earth,’ he 
declares his faith in a transcendent God ; when he 
_ Says and believes that God fills heaven and earth, 
he declares his faith in an immanent God. Canon 
Holmes’s intimate knowledge of the religions of 
India—Brahmanism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism, 
| Jainism—enables him to contrast the attitude 
towards God of their votaries with the attitude of 
those who believe that Jesus died and rose again 
| for the salvation of men. ‘ But for the most part,’ 
he writes, ‘natural religion as it is found in India 
and Africa is a religion of fear. Disaster and 
catastrophe are being constantly deprecated. The 
gods are besieged mostly that perils may be averted. 
No one can live in a non-Christian country without 
feeling the pathos of this ever-present fear. But 
when the Christian messenger brings the good news 
| of the epiphany of the Grace of God, that is of 
the Real Presence of God granted in the New 
| Way by the Incarnation, he brings not primarily a 
; message of deliverance but a message of salvation.’ 

We have had in recent times a great many 
|admirable biographies of modern missionaries, and 
|we are apt to think of missionary enterprise as a 
W purely modern affair. But the missionaries to 
] Whose labours the conversion of Europe was due 
Hare fully as well worth commemorating. Perils, 
hardships, and privations were their ordinary 
) experience, and the story of their spiritual exploits 
jis one of the most wonderful in history. It is to 
| tell this story that the series ‘ Lives of Early and 
| Medizeval Missionaries’ has been projected, and 
ithe latest volume is on Willibrord : Missionary in 
\the Netherlands, 691-739, by the Rev. A. 
WGrieve, D.Phil. (S.P.G.; 4s.). It is an admirable 
Hl siece of work, scholarly and thorough, but also 
|popular and engrossing. Willibrord became a 
missionary in response to the feeling that the 
lands from which our people who were won to the 
faith had come should also hear the gospel. He 
was English-born, and, without much doubt, may 
tbe looked on as the first English foreign mission- 
Vary. Dr. Grieve’s fascinating biography of this 
Wearly saint and pioneer is as welcome as it is 
‘competent. 


20 
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Notes on the Revelation of St. John: The Symbols 
as seen in the light of History, 1922, by Mr. P. P. 
Cutchey (Elliot Stock; 1s.), pretty well explains 
itself. It is another of the publications which 
regard the Bible, or at least prophecy, as a sort 
of programme of the history of the world. One 
sentence will disclose the nature of the book: 


-“ The grievous‘sore [on the Beast] was the French 


Revolution.’ 

A distinctly timely book has been written, at 
the request of the Student Christian Movement, 
by Dr. A. Herbert Gray. The title is Men, Women, 
and God (cloth, 4s. net ; paper, 3s. net)—a discussion 
of questions of sex addressed to both men and 
women. It is written in the belief that the sexual 
elements in humanity, once they are rightly under- 
stood and truly handled, enrich human life, increase 
health and efficiency and heighten joy. ‘I 
believe,’ says Dr. Gray, that ‘nothing is more 
necessary for the world to-day than that we should 
trace out the ways in which this tremendous life 
force that is implanted in us all may be used to 
forward the higher ends of our common life, and to 
help the race on its upward march.’ That is the 
purpose of the book. The titles of some of its 
chapters will show its scope. They are ‘ Knowing 
the Facts,’ ‘Comradeship,’ ‘ Falling in Love and 
Getting Engaged,’ ‘Our Moral Standards, ‘A 
Man’s Struggle,’ ‘ Prostitution,’ ‘The Art of Being 
Married,’ and ‘ Forgetting the Things which are 
Behind.’ The volume is enriched by the addition 
of a brief sketch of some of the physiological facts 
written by the author’s brother—A. Charles E. 
Gray, M.D.(Ed.). 


We are familiar with the group system of study- 
ing the Bible, from the books published by the 
Student Christian Movement (a very good example 
is Mr. Oldham’s ‘ St. Mark ’) and from Dr. Fosdick’s 
books. One of the most expert exponents of this 
method is Mr. Harrison Elliott, formerly Bible 
Study Secretary and later Editorial Secretary of 
the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
Mr. Elliott’s position in the educational and religious 
world is shown by his appointment last October 
to succeed the well-known Dr. Coe as Professor 
of Religious Education in Union Seminary. The 
Association Press, New York, has sent out an 
example of his work on group discussion in How 
Jesus met Life Questions. The topic of each 
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chapter is stated in its modern form. There is a 
brief introduction indicating its nature, then follow 
relevant passages, printed in full in Moffatt’s trans- 
lation. Then come suggestions for personal study, 
and finally questions for group discussion. It is 
an admirable scheme, and nearly all big modern 
questions are included in it, both religious and 
social. Examples of these are: 
people of the world want?’ ‘ How shall we treat 
other races?’ ‘ What is a fair income?’ ‘ What 
good does it do to pray?’ This is a little book 
with great possibilities of influence. 


_ The Student Christian Movement has just issued 

the fifth edition of A Child’s Bookshelf, by Miss 
Lilian Stevenson (3s. net). This is a very excellent 
bibliography, and the fact that it has gone through 
several editions shows that it has met a real want. 
The present edition has been brought up to date 
by a new section on Plays and Acting. 


A group of earnest men who agree on the funda- 
mentals of life have been producing a series. of 
books which they call ‘ The Christian Revolution ’ 


ee Se, eee ae 


The DHifferentia of the Gospel according to St. Buke. 


By THE REVEREND JoHN A. Hurron, D.D., GLascow. 


LUKE, we are told, was a physician. It is a very 
remarkable thing that so many physicians or 
doctors have been such admirable writers. Sir 
Thomas Browne, the philosopher-physician of 
Norwich, gave the world the imperishable Religzo 
Medici. In another medium, John Brown’s Rab 
and his Friends has its own niche in the gallery of 
immortal things of the mind. In our own day 
Dr. Paget has written two books for youths and 
maidens—I Wonder and The Young People— 
which for wisdom, knowledge, charm, are beyond all 
praise. For men and women in the thick of the 
fight, there is also his Confessio Medici, which need 
not fear comparison with the kindred masterpiece of 
the seventeenth century. Then, of course, there is 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, also a physician, and a 
creator, as it were by the way, of books that will 
live and be loved so long as there are toiling men 
who in the evening cherish an hour of fruitful 
leisure. 


‘What do the. 


| in home, school, church, nation, and world. 


series. The latest volume (the seventeenth) is a 
by one of their leading minds, Mr. Henry T. Hodg- {f 
kin, M.A., and is called The Christian Revolution 
(Swarthmore Press; 7s. 6d. net). Perhaps the # 
simplest way to indicate the contents would be j 
to say that the standpoint is pacifist and the tone 9h 
and attitude those of the ‘ Friends.’ The writers # 
of these books all occupy an ‘ advanced ’ position 
on social problems. They deprecate, however, the if 
use of force and advocate the way of love as the jf 
solution of all questions and the way to all success § 
Inter- 
preting religion in a broad Quaker sense, Mr. @ 
Hodgkin holds that in religion lies the way out. #% 
All social reforms have begun in a religious move- 
ment, and ‘ it is a vain thing to sketch out a possible 
method of social progress if there be no adequate 
dynamic to carry it forward.’ The dynamic is faith, @ 
then, and its way is love, and love is to be ex: %& 
hibited and spread by individual lives. ‘ Ours @ 
is the task of building up little islands where i 
humble service is rendered in the spirit of Christ [x 

. where we dare to risk all in order to bring fi 
love into every relationship.’ 


It would appear, indeed, as though the very 
qualities that go to the making of a good physician i, 
go also to the making of a good writer—good spirits if, 
that enable a man to impart brightness to a patient, # i 
thereby bringing him on the way to recovery ; 
sympathy, pity, a final kindness of the heart which @, 
will always see something more than the grimdh, 
temporary facts of the case; faith which sees the 
health that may be coming when the uninformed }) 
eye might see only the heartless ravages of a disease ; }h, 
the fighting instinct which he has daily to summon } 
wherewith to arrest the approach of some malady.) 
And with all these things that may be credited#. 
to himself—the deep compassion for his fellow-men#i. 
which must become the very habit of mind of oneqi, 
whose calling acquaints him so persistently with} 
the ills that flesh is heir to. These, which are the|)_ 
qualities of a good physician, are surely the very y 
qualities of good writing. For a good book, I take|s' 
it, and the human race in the long run agrees, is af 
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| book which is bathed in a final kindness towards 
_the human race. A good book is a book that will 
|not mock man, that will not accentuate dispro- 
|portionately the things which turn man against 
life. A good book rather is a book which disposes 
man to face wind and weather in the name of some- 
| thing in his own spirit, a sense of honour, a dream, 
a faith in that Friend behind phenomena whom 
|man names God, whom, with the authority of 
Christ, he names Father. 


Luke also had a qualification for great writing 
- on deep things such as has been shared by all great 
| mterpreters of life—ke was not a mere writer. He 
did something in the world besides writing. There 
he is like Thucydides, who was an admiral ; 
Sophocles, who was a soldier ; Dante, who ‘ fought 


was an engineer ; and in earlier days, Paul, who was 
4& tent-maker; and, to take one case from the Old 
Testament, Amos, who was a herdsman. Tolstoy 
declares that there are five conditions which any 
| man must fulfil who presumes to speak to his fellow- 
men about God: one of the five is that he shall have 
, wrought with his hands. For a mere writer is a 
mere spectator of life ; and life is the one game in 
|which the mere spectator sees nothing. Luke was 
‘one of those who did something for his fellows, 
| therefore he could write. 


And now let me put down some of the things 
|which differentiate the Gospel of St. Luke from 
‘the others, and give it its own wonderful distinc- 
ition. I propose simply to suggest matters, points 
| of view, ideas such as students even with nothing 
but the text before them may follow very happily ; 
i for it is what we find for ourselves that we are apt 


|to communicate to others with the greatest zest. 


QA: ” 
His Gospel alone ‘begins with an Introduction. 
He tells us that there were many stories of the life 
jof Jesus in circulation, with some of which, and 
| probably with something in all of which, he was not 
| quite satisfied. Here a teacher might with great 
profit acquaint himself with those sayings of Jesus 

unrecorded in the Canonical Gospels, which of 
recent years have been unearthed from the rubbish 
heaps of Oxyrhynchus (cf. Hunt and Grenfell, Dr. 
| Milligan, Dr. James H. Moulton). That there were 
apezy such sayings afloat we know from explicit 


i statements like that of Luke ; and also from such 


with beasts ’ in Florence ; Leonardo da Vinci, who | 


a casual reference by St. Paul to a saying of our 
Lord’s: ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


But it is, of course, the substance of this Gospel 
which is the subject of study ; and in particular 
it is the ‘intention’ or scope of the Gospel which 
we are to make clear to ourselves. oP yu 

Now that intention or scope is everywhere most 
obvious—one sees it in what Luke does ot record 
which the other Evangelists have preserved ; and 
equally in what he does record which they had 
already given ; also in what he alone records. That 
intention or scope, in a word, is—that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is a world-message, given to the Jews 
indeed, but to them only as the instruments, agents, 
vessels, of a world-constituency. v 

It is probably the very truth of the matter, that 
Luke received his spiritual illumination through the 
ministry of Paul. He certainly has Paul’s accent 
and emphasis. With him also Christ’s kingdom has 
the world for its range. It is to ‘St. Luke’ there- 
fore that one might go even in a hurry to find a text 


or an illustration to support internationalism, or ~ 


brotherhood ; and to withstand or rebuke any 
narrowness in Church or State, any spiritual pride, 
or bitter nationalism or provincialism. ‘St. Luke’ 
is a treasury of sayings and incidents to the effect 
that ‘ we are not our own,’ that our one business 
here in this world is to widen the bounds of the City 
of God. And so, whatever Luke will omit, which 
another Gospel records, he will not forget to tell 
the story of the Syrophenician woman—a story the 
whole point of which struck so deeply into the heart 
of the hard nationalism of the chief priests and 
rulers that they began to plan our Lord’s death. 
Again and again that note is struck. Again and 
again also the point is made that this ‘ charity 
towards all’ lay all the time at the heart of the 


| Jewish religion as God had given it, and not as men 


had corrupted it. You might indeed say that it is 


one of the great assertions of ‘ St. Luke,’ that there: 


was a Cross in the Godhead from all eternity. 

The pitifulness of Christ, too, towards all, irre- 
spective of creed or birth or training, who are in 
distress, in pain, defeated, humbled, alone, is a 


pervading note of this Gospel. The four blessings 


in ‘ St. Luke’ are followed by four woes, pronounced 
on the rich, the satisfied, the scornful, and the out- 


| watdly respectable—in this giving a somewhat 
| different tone to the same group of sayings in ‘ St. 


Matthew.’ 


~ 
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The beautiful birth-stories too which Luke 
records have, without perhaps intending it, the 
same effect upon our minds. It is not to the 
sophisticated, not to those who are at ease in life, 
that the Good News of the Divine birth is given. 
It is to simple shepherds—men face to face with 
nature ; to students who then, as now, would in 
all likelihood be poor men. 


And what a gallery it is—and yet not crowded 
though the space is so small—in which we have the 
description of the opening of Jesus’ ministry in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, the stories of the Widow’s 
Son of Nain, of Mary and Martha, of Zaccheus, 
and, in my own view, most of all worthy of study 
because unique, of ‘the journey to Emmaus.’ 
For surely in that Emmaus-story we are being asked 
to see the working of the human soul in what is its 
most difficult achievement, namely, letting go one 


_~ hold of truth in order to take a deeper hold. 


And then—to continue our walk round the amaz- 
ing gallery—here we have ‘The Good Samaritan’ ; 
‘The Prodigal Son’ (or rather as we should say, 
“The Loving Father ’—for surely it is the Father 
who is the hero of that story) ; ‘ the Rich Man and 

_Lazarus’; ‘the Pharisee and the Publican.’ In 
" every case, the lesson which is being urged is surely 


' this, that God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, 


that 


There is a wideness in God’s Mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 


neither are His ways our ways ; 


Students of this Gospel and teachers will find it 
profitable also to note how in ‘ St. Luke’ hints of 
human limitation to our Lord’s powers, such as ‘ St. 
Mark’ observes, are no longer referred to. To Luke, 
who had seen, doubtless in the company of Paul, 
the power of Christ triumphing over the ancient 
and encrusted evil of human hearts, the unclean 
being not only forgiven but made clean and fresh 
(to Luke), Christ has now all power, and is without 
qualification hailed as ‘ Son of God.’ 

But even this higher adoration of Jesus, this 
derivation of Him from the bosom of God, is always 
used in ‘St Luke’ to drive home his one great 
message, that God is like that ; and we must be like 
that. For Luke, we may be sure, would not have 
quarrelled with the saying that we men have no 
right to praise God for anything which we ourselves 
in our measure are not ready to do. 


¢ 


And s0, it is in this Gospel we hear the words, ‘ Be 
ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful.’ 


But everywhere 1 in this Gospel, it is as though we | 
heard the voice of the Macedonian, the voice from | 
the great outside world, ‘Come over and help us.” |p 
How otherwise are we to put to its deepest use such |p 
a story as Lk 515? Surely that story is not only [I 
true in a historical sense. Surely it is one of those —: 
stories of which our Lord declared that His disciples §) 
would never understand the meaning until He had jp 
gone, and until life had driven them in upon their fe 
memories. What is that story? Let me recall it [) 
as I close ; for in my view it is itself, in miniature, ) 4 
the whole ‘ Gospel according to St. Luke.’ | 

Our Lord came upon His disciples in the grey of D 
the morning. They had failed. They knew and 
confessed they had failed. They had failed in a |) 
matter on which they might well suppose they were 
sure of their ground. They were fishermen, and, 
with all their inherited wisdom, they had caught } : 
nothing. Whereupon Jesus came upon them—once } 
more in the grey of the morning when we are most {6 
apt to be disheartened at our task, and when, under 
the silence of the night and the cold aloofness of } 
the stars, we mortal men are apt to shrink from the ff 
Great Assertions and Claims of faith. And what 
did Christ do to these men who had failed? He 
sent them back to their tasks ; but He added some- ji 
thing. ‘ Launch out into the deep,’ He said. : i 
Go into the whole matter of religion, of duty, of b 
faith in God more deeply. Follow things back- Jf | 
wards and inwards and outwards. Launch out!, 
Let go! Lift your anchors! Dare the utmost for 
the highest! What is true for you is true for every- } | 
body. What is true for the Jew is true for the. fi 
Gentile. It is things on the surface that dishearten j 
us, that divide us—localisms, nationalisms, and the | | 
rest. Beneath the surface we begin to come to- } : 
gether. As we make for the centre, we become | s 
aware that there are many with us on our quest. . : 
If there ever was one Christian, there will be others, 
and there will be many. Christ’s business is never |)’ 
in shallow waters; but always ‘in the deep aa d 
among the mysteries and the necessities and the 
griefs. Out among these, cast your line again, and [i 
—take care: your little ship will be laden to the [if 
gunwale, and if you do not cry for help you will be |? 
drowned in the response from the side of God in| 
human hearts. 
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An (Be 


VirginibBus Duerisque. 
A Long Face about Nothing.! 
“I would ye should understand, brethren, that the 


things which happened unto me have fallen out rather 
» unto the furtherance of the gospel.’—Ph 112, 


_ Do you remember we had a little talk, you and I— 
-at least I did all the talking and you did all the 
listening—about those little glass tubes they found 
on a London street, and all the fuss and worry 
i there was over them? For people said they were 
full of the germs of terrible diseases, and anybody 
; might have got them, because somebody had so 
: carelessly left these dangerous things lying about. 
And yet it turns out that it was all rubbish. The 
tubes, it seems, weren’t filled with germs at all, 
only with medicine ; they couldn’t have made any- 
body ill, but might have made them better: and 
, all the fuss was nonsense, and all the excitement 
i fudge. So let us learn two things, and see that 
we never forget them. Here is the first. Get it 
firmly into your memory, with the prepositions 
t that govern the accusative, and those that take 
the ablative, and those that have sometimes the 
/ one and sometimes the other, for this is even more 
important. Don’t believe a thing is bad until 
‘you are sure. Of course, there are some things 
} you know are bad, and there is no doubt at all 
Habout them. It is bad to tell a lie, it is bad to 
disobey mother, it is bad to be cross and grumpy 
}and selfish, always bad. But don’t put a bad 
I meaning into things unless you are certain, for 
you may be quite wrong. Paul tells us that he 
j thought he was having a very hard time of it, 
that everything was going against him; and 
yet he found that what he took to be hindrances 
| were really helps, what seemed to pull him up gave 
him a lift on. So he was ashamed that he had 


| put a bad meaning into what was really wise and 


right and good. You know how annoyed you are 
| when other people do that kind of thing to you. 
| You come home on a Friday, fling your books into 
j the corner, are so happy that Saturday is nearly 
lhere that you go whistling and racketing through 
i the house. And mother comes out holding her 
) head and says, ‘ How noisy you are!’ Yet you are 
not noisy, only in good spirits. Or the master at 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


or another who wanted ‘a mound of pince.’ 


“was a bad man Himself. 


Study. 


school says, ‘ You are just a lazy fellow!’ Yet 
you are not lazy. The trouble is you have so many 
things to do, and want to get at them all, and all 
at once, and that’s not being lazy. If he had as 
exciting a book as you, he too might find it hard to 
stop reading it! If he had as good a collection of 
stamps, wouldn’t he want to take them out and 
look at them? If he had a new electric torch, 
wouldn’t he like to flash it about on things? The 
trouble is that the world is so interesting you get 
lost among all the things you want to be at. But 
that isn’t being lazy, even though your lesson 
wasn’t really very well learned. Well, but if they 
were wrong about you, if the people were all at 
sea about those tubes, you can be wrong too. 
The other day I saw three girls wagging their 
heads, and one of them was saying as she passed, 
‘I’m quite sure it was just because Mary Jane is a 
stuck-up thing!’ Well, I don’t know Mary Jane, 
nor what it was all about. Perhaps she had passed 
them on the road and not noticed them, and they 
were hurt, and thought her too proud to know 
them out of school, because she lives in a bigger 
house than they do. But it mayn’t have been 
that at all. Perhaps Mary Jane was thinking about 
something, or perhaps Mary Jane has short- 
sighted eyes, or maybe Mary Jane was going a 
message and was repeating it over and over that 
she might not forget it, as she did the last time ; 
like a girl I know who got hers mixed up and 
couldn’t see why the butcher laughed when she 
asked for ‘a pound of shoulder steak off the leg’ ; 
Why 
were they so sure that Mary Jane was stuck-up, 
when it really may have been whole heaps of other 
things? Or are you certain that boy really tripped 
you in the playground ? May you not have tripped 
over his foot without him meaning anything, the 
merest accident ? Don’t put a bad meaning into 
things till you are sure. There were some people 
who did not like Jesus Christ; they even said, 
because He went with poor sinful folk, that He 
‘For look at the com- 
pany He keeps,’ they cried. But now every one 
despises them for their nasty, unclean, suspicious 
minds, knows that Jesus went with these people 
because in His kind way He wished to try to help 
them; and that He really was far the best man 
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that ever lived. After all it wasn’t germs that 
were in these tubes, as people said, but only 
medicine. 

Don’t put a bad meaning on things till you are 
sure. Have you got that in your memory? Then 
here is the second thing. Remember that lots of 
things aren’t nearly as bad as they look, are often 
just nothing at all, though you are quite afraid of 
them. Take going to the dentist’s. What a row 
you make about it before you go, and yet you 
come back saying it was nothing after all! Of 
course not. Or there’s the doing of your hair. 
You get quite ‘teary’ at the thought of it; and, 
though mother promises it won’t be bad, are 
certain it will be dreadfully tuggy and knotty and 
sore. And yet it really isn’t bad. Or there is 
going to bed, Some of you don’t mind, though 
you like to sit up as long as you can. But when 
you have to go, you march away quite happily. 
But some of you hate the dark and are afraid of 
it, and the stairs and the silent house, and the 
long passage ; you don’t feel happy till you reach 
the lighted room. That’s all right. But when 
the light goes out, you don’t like that either ; you 
see things, or hear things, or imagine things that 
aren’t one bit nice. Stevenson felt like you. You 
* remember his poem: 


All round the house is the jet-black night ; 
It stares through the window-pane ; 

It crawls in the corners, hiding from the light, 
And it moves with the moving flame. 


Now my little heart goes a-beating like a drum, 
With the breath of the Bogie in my hair ; 
And all round the candle the crooked shadows 
come 
And go marching along up the stair. 


The shadow of the balusters, the shadow of the 
lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to bed— 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, tramp, 
tramp, 
With the black night overhead. 


But who told you all that nonsense about the: 


kindly darkness, that puts us to sleep and rest 
and keeps us well, as we couldn’t be without it ? 
And why ever are you afraid of it? Ghosts, 
what ? But there aren’t any ghosts. There is 
only God in it, the dearest, kindest, nicest person 
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| who could possibly be there. You know when 


tin fe ay ak 


we 


you are lying wakeful in the dark, and mother 
comes up the stair with a light. You can see it 
through the crack under the door, getting bigger 
and brighter, till she comes in, and then you’re not # 
a bit afraid, for she is there. But when she goes, 
and the light gets smaller and disappears at last, 
you start it all over once more, the seeing things, ¥— 
the hearing things, and all the rest of it. But 
why ? You aren’t really alone. For God is there, 
far kinder even than mother. And the dark isn’t & 
awful, but very friendly, and there is nothing fi! 
dreadful in it, only your dear Heavenly Father 
who will sit beside you all the time. Afraid! 
Why ever should you be? How silly ! | 

And so with heaps and heaps of things: they 
aren’t anything like as bad as you think. It7’ 
wasn’t tubes of horrible diseases to make folk ill, 
it was only medicine to cure them. : 


Are you a Dodo?! 


‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the | I 
law of Christ.’—Gal 62. | 


WueEN I was a young man I used to live in Liver-| 
pool; and on the-wonderful river yonder there |: 
used then to be more ships coming and going than 
anywhere else, I suppose, in the whole world ; not ‘if 
only steamers by the dozen, but many sailing ships |i: 
as well, beautiful creatures with their graceful lines ‘if 
and tall tapering masts, and white sails gleaming) 
and glinting in the sun, that made the steamers i 
passing them look squat and fussy and vulgar.|p 
But there are none now: .the last time I was down'¥ 
in Liverpool I don’t think I saw any. There are q 
no lovely clippers racing one another from Scotland, |f 
as they used to do, to India and China and Japan, ' 
and back again. They have all been raced off) 
the seas, because steamers are faster and surer,| i: 
and can do the work better. And in this busy] 
world there is no room for old-fashioned things that [f) 
have got out of date. And so the sailing vessels 
are all gone. But do you know how it happened Bh 
It was all the work of a man with no arms. Hell) 
had been a soldier, had got badly wounded, and’ : 
yet he had to make his living somehow. And he {| 
thought he would be a ferryman. But how could'i 
he be that with no arms? Well, he managed, : 
rigged up the oars so that when he put his feet Bf 


ipa 


against them and thrust out his legs, the oars rose | 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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and came back a bit, and when he drew in his feet 
again the oars fell into the water and slid back to 
the first position. And so the boat moved, slowly 
and clumsily, but it moved. That was rather 
clever, wasn’t it? You boys like to be handy. 
Well, here is something for you to think about. 
Can you be as handy, with two hands to be handy 
with, as this man was handy with no hands to be 
_ handy with? It’s fairly difficult to be handy with 
nothing but feet! But, anyway, what happened ? 
| One day a great engineer came down to the ferry, 
| and as he watched the man he said to himself, 
“Now there is anidea. If I could get steam to move 
a propeller back and forth, as that man is doing 
with his legs, I could drive steamers across the 
seas twice as fast as ships go now.’ And he thought 
and thought until at last he thought it out, and 
changed the whole world. But really it was all 
the work of a man with no arms ! 

But that’s nothing. There was once a boy as 
small as you, who lived in a Highland village. You 
and I would have thought He would not come to 
anything particular, for His people were too poor 
to send Him to college, and He was going to be 
just a country carpenter. And He lived a boy’s 
life, just like yours. He too had to rise of a morning 
when He sometimes felt sleepy, and had to bundle 
off to bed at nights when the time came, though 
He wasn’t one bit tired; and there was school, 
and there were lessons, and messages, too, to run— 
a life just like yours. But He lived it all in anew 
way, so new that it has changed the world. For 
people said, If I stick to the old-fashioned way of 
doing things, with this far better way made possible, 
T’ll get completely left behind, I’ll be quite out of 
date. The old way was the savage way, though 
many people who weren’t savages stuck to it. The 
savage’s way is to bear no burdens, to let other 
people carry theirs, and his too. When a savage 
is on a journey, he heaps all his goods on to his 
wife, who goes crawling along half-doubled under- 
neath it all. But he carries nothing, strolls along 
with his hands in his pockets, if he has got any 
pockets to put his hands in; or wishing he had, if 
he hasn’t. There is a comic story of some British 
Tommies who, somewhere in the East, came on a 
man riding in state, and his wife tramping behind 
him. ‘Sonny,’ they said, ‘ it’s time you came down 
and gave the old lady a chance,’ and they pulled 
him off and set her up ; anda very frightened woman 
rode for once, and a very sulky man carried the 
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goods for once. What happened when the Tommies 
left them I don’t know, but I have my fears! The 
savage way is to have a good time and not bother 
about other people, tomake them carry for you every- 
thing you can, and carry nothing for them at all. 
Dr. Donald Fraser, the great missionary, tells how 
some one from a mission station was bathing in 


| Lake Nyassa when a crocodile seized him, and, 


instead of plunging to the bottom, swam along the 
surface holding him in his mouth. And the man 
screamed to those on shore, ‘Save me! save me!’ 
And they came down and put their hands to their 
eyes and looked out over the waters. ‘It’s none 
of our people,’ they said, and drew up their boat, 
and went their ways. But Christ’s way is to help 
every one, and to spend one’s life for others, and to 
carry as many burdens as one can get on one’s 
back, as in a long march in France I’ve seen a young 
officer, when the men were tired and footsore, 
carrying two or three packs and a couple of rifles. 
That’s the way to make the most of life; the old 
selfish way is out of date, like a sailing vessel that 
goes crawling about only to find that the steamers 
have nipped in before it at every port and taken 
all the trade. Now which is your way, the old or 
the new, the savage’s or Christ’s? I know that 
savages aren’t altogether selfish ; they think of their 
families and friends a bit. And I know you're not 
altogether selfish either. Selfishness won’t do. 
At football if a boy sticks to the ball and tries to 
break through every time on his own, he will soon 
be put down into a lower eleven or fifteen ; you 
must play for the side and be unselfish ; and you 
know that, and do it there. 

But do you live always like that, like Jesus 
Christ, who spent every day trying to help all 
kinds of people? Look at your day. You waken, 
and there are your clothes waiting for you ; some- 
one has been thinking of you. And perhaps you 
don’t like that very much, for the fresh flannels are 
itchy and scratchy a bit, still there they are. And 
you want breakfast, and there it is ready for you ; 
some one has been bearing your burden, for you 
didn’t get it for yourself. You go to school, and 
when you come home there’s dinner ; some one has 
been at work for you; you go out to play, and 


| come in hungry again, and there’s tea; you get 


sleepy, and ‘I’m off to bed,’ you say, and there is 
bed, cosy and clean and comfy and waiting. Always 
some one is carrying your burdens for you. But 
what about you; are you helping any one at all, 
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or just taking it, like a savage, and forgetting to 
help, as was Christ’s way? Think of His day! I 
fancy He would get up early as a wee chap, and 
give a help in the house; and before going to school 
He would get the water from the well, could do 
that for His mother ; and on the way to school He 
would call for that new boy who was feeling strange, 
and at games He would pick some one who was 
never picked until the very end, to encourage him 
a bit; and in the evening He would help in the 
workshop ; and at night, when His mother was 
tired, get the wee ones round Him, and tell them 
those wonderful stories He could make. He was 
the happiest little fellow in the village, I’m quite 
sure ; and that because He was always helping 
somebody. And if you are living in the old way, 
the savage way, the out-of-date way, why, you 
ought to be put in a museum under a glass-case. 
And people will come and squeeze their noses flat 
against it, and say, ‘Whatever dreadful kind of 
beast is this?’ And they will read the label— 
‘This ugly creature, thought to be long extinct, 
was discovered at’ (where is it you stay, London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow ? well, was discovered there) 
‘in 1923. It is hoped that this hideous beast will 
soon die out.’ Don’t you think that would be a 
sorry end for you? Far better live in Jesus’ way, 
not selfishly, but carrying other people’s burdens, 
in the new, true, proper, happy way. For you 
really aren’t a ‘ Dodo,’ but a girl or a boy. 


The CBristian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Victorious Faith. 


“ This is the victory that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith.’—1z Jn 5. 


1. What shall we expect to follow? What does 
‘this’ represent ? Does it stand for perfect self- 
control acquired after many years of severe self- 
discipline ? Does it represent a kind of self- 
culture secured through perpetual crucifixion of 
vicious ways, and the continual cultivation of 
pleasant pursuits? ‘This’ is the victory; is it 
the quality of myriad-mindedness? Is it the 
special endowment of natural gifts and graces 
which make right easy and wrong difficult ? Nay, 
the secret of victory is not to be found in any or 
all of these things. ‘This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.’ 


Gibbon ascribed the triumph of Christianity to 4) 
five causes. They were: (1) The inflexible, and, if (}) 
we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of jy 
the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish 
religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial ily 
spirit which, instead of inviting, had deterred the 1’ 


Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. (2) 
The doctrine of a future life, improved by every — 
additional circumstance which could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth. (3) The 


miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 16) 


Church. (4) The pure and austere morals of the | 
Christians. (5) The union and discipline of the } 


Christian republic, which gradually formed an in- 4 


dependent and increasing State in the heart of the © 
Roman Empire. 


But these causes are only, as he called them, | 
Those five reasons or causes [@ 


secondary causes. 
are nothing more than five different expressions 


or creations of a spirit of life and power behind & 


themselves. They mark certain places in the 


region of thought and in the region of moral practice 8 


where the new Spirit from God came into contact 
with the natural and social order of those days. | 
But by themselves they could have effected nothing, |) 
had it not been that behind them and within jh 
them there surged and beat an elementary Power. 

What was the force behind those men, and behind 
those beliefs and that discipline, which gave to 
them their overcoming power ? To such a question 
there is but one answer ; and it is this. 


all oppositions there is the inexhaustible might 
of the sun, moon, and stars; just as a tide owes 


its triumph to the fact that it is in obedience at a) 


the moment to the whole nature of things, in 
harmony with physical omnipotence: so the 


triumph of Christianity in those first days, and in | ) 


any days when Christianity honourably triumphs, 
is due and can be due to nothing except this—that 


at such a time, by the peculiar disposition under  /& 


God of certain human hearts, at the call of some 
new moral sensitiveness and spiritual necessity, 
there was let loose upon the world a Power for 
holiness, for suffering, for patience, for gratitude, 
which found a scarcely hindered way. 

To explain the progress of Christianity as due 
to this or that expression or method of Christianity, 
and to suggest that by the mechanical adoption 
of those expressions and methods the Church in 
our own day might at once resume her conquering 


Just as i 
behind those waves which in a rising sea overcome 
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if corn in a mill by the arrangement of its wheels, 
ped were to omit that flow of concentrated and 
wassionate water which turns the wheels and sus- 
l ins the movement—water which receives its 
power by virtue of its descent from a higher plane. 
| 2. It is, of course, true on the other side that 
this power from God in Christ’ which fulfilled itself 
h Christianity and overcame the world was not 
jomething which existed as a pure idea and in 
acuo. It had to come into contact, and indeed 
‘ insisted upon coming into contact, with the 
vorld-forces and world-systems, and these deter- 
ined the kind of outward appearance which the 
jonflict between the two should assume. 

; Christianity can never. be entirely separated 
rom its own manifestations in word and life. 
just as we have no experience of a spirit without 
body, so we have no knowledge, and can have 
Hone, of truth, except in conflict or correspondence 
vith the actual world. The efficacy of Christ in 
fac world is demonstrated still and always by the 
fitality and distinction of the personalities whom 
Hie creates, and by the changes and revolutions 
vhich His Spirit makes inevitable in our human 
rrangements.? 

Commissioner Railton of the Salvation Army 
rote: ‘ The faith of these people, familiar as they 
ire with God, seems to me to be only the faith of a 
aby—charming, demonstrative, fleeting ; the faith 
hat claps its hands and crows when mother 
presents a lump of sugar at nine inches distance, 
but screams the moment she draws it a foot or 
jo back. It is not the faith of a man, settled, 
#alm, desperate, unmovable, which confides to the 
jad in a love ever so diligently concealed and 
ppposed, and wins. I will go on trusting in God. 
He will do in me and by me all He can, and without 
| ny pressing ; He knows I expect it.’ ‘ Jn me and 
y me, he says. Faith to him meant that which 
Lame ‘the world’ within and ‘the world’ 
vithout. F 
Another illustration is found in the life of William 
Penn—indeed, he made this text peculiarly his 
wn after being ‘exceedingly reached’ when he 
eard Thomas Loe preach from it. 

(t) ‘The Lord first appeared to me,’ he says, 
n his Journal, ‘in the twelfth year of my age, and 
He visited me at intervals afterwards and gave 
ihe divine impressions of Himself. He sustained 
1 Jj. A. Hutton. 


dareer, is as though you were to explain the grinding 


me through the darkness and debauchery of Oxford, 
through all my experiences in France, through the 
trials that arose from my father’s harshness, and 
through the terrors of the Great Plague. He gave 
me a deep sense of the vanity of the world and 
of the irreligiousness of the religions of it. The 
glory of the world often overtook me, and I was 
every ready to give myself up to it.’ But, invari- 
ably, the faith that overcometh the world proved 
victorious. In his monumental ‘ History of the 
United States,’ Bancroft says that, splendid as 
were the triumphs of Penn, his greatest conquest 
was the conquest of his own soul. 

(2) It was by his faith that William Penn ob- 
tained his second great triumph—his conquest of the 
world without. He disarmed nations by confiding 
in them. He bound men to himself by trusting 
them. He vanquished men by believing in them. 
It was always by his faith that he overcame. 

When his father died, the nation was in his debt 
to the extent of sixteen thousand pounds. This 
amount—on its recovery—Sir William bequeathed 
to his son. In due time the matter was com- 
pounded, William Penn agreeing to accept an 
immense belt of virgin forest in North America in 
full settlement of his claim. He resolved to 
establish a new colony across the seas under happier 
conditions than any State had ever known. It 
should be called Pennsylvania; it should be the 
land of freedom; its capital should be named 
Philadelphia—the City of Brotherly Love. He 
was reminded that his first task would be to subdue 
the Indians. The savages, everybody said, must 
be conquered; and William Penn made up his 
mind to conquer them; but he determined to 
conquer them in his own way. He approached the 
chiefs unarmed ; and they, in return, threw away 
their bows and arrows. Presents were exchanged 
and speeches made. Penn told the natives that 
he desired nothing but their friendship. He under- 
took that neither he nor any of his friends should 
ever do the slightest injury to the person or the 
property of an Indian. 

‘ His character always triumphed,’ says Bancroit. 
‘His name was fondly cherished as a household 
word in the cottages of the old world ; and not a 
tenant of a wigwam from the Susquehannah to 
the sea doubted his integrity. His fame is as wide 
as the world: he is one of the few who have gained 
abiding glory.’ 2 

2 F. W. Boreham, A Handful of Stars, 15. 
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3. To-day the answer to the question, What will 
give the individual Christian or the Church the 
victory? is the same—‘ Faith.’ A complete aban- 
donment of ourselves to God, at all cost, and 
in face of every risk, will change our lives, our 
outlook, our service, and our influence in the 
world. Such faith will livingly unite us to Christ. 
It will make us, and all we have, His. Recipro- 
cally it will make Him, and all He has, ours. For 
us to live will be Christ. This is the only key to 
the present situation, the open secret to the spiritual 
power that will bring inspiration and _ revival, 
achievement and triumph equal to those of any 
age since Pentecost. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Good Shepherd. 
‘I am the good shepherd.’—Jn 1011. 


Down the wide street they press and flow 
With a rustling, hurrying, gentle sound, 
As of crispéd, withering leaves that blow 
Over a frosty ringing ground. 


With golden, stupid eyes the sheep 
Surge by in waves of dirty grey ; 

The clamorous mongrels snarl and keep 
Their going to the middle way. 


And as the acrid smell of wool 
Stings in my nostrils, once again 
The frostbound thoroughfare is full 
Of ghosts of vanished shepherd-men ; 


Grey-eyed philosophers whose years 
Were full of tinkling bells of rams ; 
Whose deepest thoughts and gravest fears 
Were for the little new-born lambs.} 


Do not despise the shepherd-folk. There have 
been great souls among them, and their trade is 
one of the oldest in the world; so, when we 


begin to track out the antecedents of the thought | 


in Christ’s words, we come upon the roots of history. 


We see Abraham and Lot coming out of the dim | 


distance with flocks and herds so great that they 

have to divide their new inheritance between them 

and turn in different directions. We see Jacob 

making his fortune among Laban’s flocks, and his 
1L. M. Priest. 


sons given a separate dwelling- place in the land 
Goshen, because ‘ every shepherd is an abomination |. 
unto the Egyptians.’ We see David taken from) 
following the flocks to be a king. With suck i 
memories to be their teacher, it was natural that | 
the poets and prophets of Israel should turn the}, 
thought into a parable—should speak of their@ 
nation as the flock, and of God as the sues Shepherd}; 
upon whose care they were dependent. ‘The Lord}. 
is my shepherd. Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel jf) 
thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. He shal’ 
feed his flock like a shepherd. He that scatterecy 
Israel will gather him, and keep him, as a shephercyi 
doth his flock.’ } | 

Our Lord took up the parable, and filled it with 
uttermost beauty because He filled it with Him 
self. When He entered upon His public work, Hit 
heart was saddened, because the multitudes were f 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd} 
And now, moved perhaps by the example of baci. 
shepherding, recorded in the previous chapter on 
this Gospel, He extended the thought into a compleg f 
parable. i 

The Church loved the thought, and dwelt upol 
it from the beginning. ‘That great Shepherd ob 
the sheep,’ says the Epistle to the Hebrews. * Yi I 
are returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of you if 
souls, says Peter. The popular religion of thi) 
first ‘cheiseine! Dean Stanley says, ‘was in oni): 
word the religion of the Good Shepherd. Thi) 
kindness, the courage, the love, the beauty, thi 
grace of the Good Shepherd was to them, if we maxi 
so say, eee Book and Articles, Creed and Canons) 
all in one.’ | 

Notice how the idea of the Good Shepheri|p 
throws a threefold light on the character of oul) 
Lord. Hh 

1. The thought gives us a picture of fender care® 
That is the very purpose for which a shepher 
exists—to care for his flock. This care was doubh i 
necessary in a land like Palestine, where at marys 
points the pasture-land was upon the very border l 
of the great desert. The thieves and robbers ang } 
the wolf are touches of colour taken from reg) 
life. Ai 

And even as the shepherd cared for his flock 
Christ cared for human souls—for the great multitud/? 
with its unreasoning movements and its unuttere#i 
wants, and for the single soul with its special needs i 
He cared for those who did not care for themselvei|| 
And as for those who were not cared for by th. 
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yeligion and the respectability of the day, He cared 


tor them most of all. 


_ O Shepherd with the bleeding Feet, 

Good Shepherd with the pleading Voice, 
What seekest Thou from hill to hill ? 

| Sweet were the valley pastures, sweet 

The sound of flocks that: bleat their joys, 
And eat and drink at will. 

| Is one worth seeking, when Thou hast of Thine 

Ninety and nine ? 


How should I stay my bleeding Feet, 
How should I hush my pleading Voice ? 
I Who chose death and clomb a hill, 
Accounting gall and wormwood sweet, 
That hundredfold might bud My joys 
For love’s sake and good will. 
I seek My one, for all there bide of Mine 
Ninety and nine. 


The figure of the Good Shepherd occurs. fre- 
uently in early Christian art. Usually there is 
« lamb upon the Good Shepherd’s shoulders. But 
't was not always a lamb. The lamb is a symbol 
f innocence and purity, and the early Church seemed 
to think that this was not a clear enough picture of 
her Lord’s compassion ; she felt that the goats as well 
ls the sheep must have some place in His great love. 


And then she smiled ; and in the Catacombs, 
With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 


Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and tombs, 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid.? 


It was a fine instinct that made her do so; He was 
he Good Shepherd, better than all that ever came 
before Him. 

2. It gives us a picture of intimate knowledge. 
e may not forget this, because so the Master 
Himself explains His own meaning—‘ He calleth 
shis own sheep by name, and leadeth them out: 
and the sheep follow him, for they know his voice.’ 
‘The flocks mixed with each other,’ Sir George 
i" dam Smith says,® in describing a noonday scene 
iby a Judean well, ‘and we wondered how each 
shepherd would get his own again. But after the 
iwatering and the playing were over, the shepherds 
lone by one went up different sides of the valley, 


! Christina Rossetti. 2 Matthew Arnold. 
8 Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 


and each called out his peculiar call ; and the sheep 
of each drew out of the crowd to their own shepherd, 
and the flocks passed away as orderly as they came.’ 

He meant, then, not only that He cared for the 
souls of men, but that He-knew them. Perhaps 
it was because He knew them so well that He cared 
for them so greatly. He saw the great possibilities. 
You would not have it otherwise, would you? 
For it is not only knowledge ; it is knowledge and 
sympathy. Napoleon is said to have had a wonder- 
ful knowledge of men. He had a quick insight 
into character. He knew instinctively the man 
who would be a good tool for him to use, and the 
man who was unsuited to his purpose. But he had 
no sympathy, and his keen glance was softened by 
no tenderness. Our Lord’s knowledge was not only 
full of sympathy; it was the knowledge which 
only sympathy can possess. 

3. It gives us a picture of real self-sacrifice. 
“The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 
Again we must turn away our thoughts from 
English meadows and the fields of peaceful lands 
to such pastures as the Bible shepherds knew— 
fringing the desert and open to many a foe. Sir 
George Adam Smith says again, in emphasizing ‘ the 
grandeur of the shepherd’s character, ‘I do not 
remember ever to have seen‘in the East a flock of 
sheep without a shepherd.... On some high 
moor, across which at night the hyenas howl, 
when you meet him, sleepless, far-sighted, weather- 
beaten, armed, leaning on his staff and looking out 
over his scattered sheep, every one of them on his 
heart, you understand . . . why Christ took him as 
the type of self-sacrifice.’ So sometimes, a little at a 
time, by a-sacrifice which lasts as long as their 
calling, and sometimes suddenly and in desperate 
conflict, good shepherds lay down their lives for 
their sheep. 

Here also our Lord pictures Himself truly—only 
the reality puts the picture to shame and towers 
high above all types. Why did Christ die? Not 
under external compulsion! He is careful to make 
that plain. “No man taketh my life from me, 
but I lay it down of myself.’ He died because He 
cared more for others than He did for Himself ; 
He died because His death was needful to the 
purpose of God, and to the redemption of the world. 
And now this is His strongest argument as He pleads 
with men to enter His fold and become members 
of His flock—the fact that He laid down His life 
for them. Show us Thy wound-prints, O Thou 
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Shepherd sent from God; teach us somewhat of 
their meaning; and surely the self-will shall be 
broken within us, and we shall follow Thee whither- 
soever Thou goest !? 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Response of Faith. 


‘Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. —Heb 111. 


Faith is the response of man to God, to His 
revelations, to His promises, and to His offers. 

1. Take first His revelations, and especially the 
revelation of Himself. And here it must be pointed 
out that faith was not brought into the world by 
Christianity, and is not even peculiar to religion. 
Every human being is exercising faith every day of 
his life. All that we know about this world beyond 
what we perceive with our own five senses is known 
to us by faith. How do those of us who have 
never been out of Europe know that such places 
as Asia, Africa, and America exist? It is by 
faith in the testimony of those who have been there, 
or by inference from seeing things like black faces 
and white ivory, which are not produced in Europe, 
and which we therefore know must have come 
from other continents. All we know of the past 
of this world before we were living in it is known 
to us by faith, by the testimony of those who saw 
it and by belief on our part ; and all we know of 
what is going on in this world at the present day 
beyond the range of our own senses comes to us 
in the same way, by testimony on the one hand 
and by faith on our part. 


has to be tested: some of it is true and some of 


it is false, and it is the part of the wise man to sift | 


the wheat from the chaff, and to give faith only 
to what is deserving of credence. 

Now, among these testimonies coming from 
many sides calling upon us to believe in things we 


have never seen, there comes the testimony of God | 


calling on us to believe in Him and His attributes. 
This is given us In many ways. 
works: ‘The invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 


stood by the things that are made, even his eternal | 


power and Godhead.’ It is given in His Providence, 

because we know that we did not bring ourselves 

into existence, and we know that the sweetness of 

life we taste is only to a very small extent produced 
1 J. M. E. Ross, The Self-Portraiture of Jesus, 115. 


Of course the testimony | 


It is given us in His | 
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it is, above all, to the words of Christ Himself 


by ourselves. It comes to us especially in co | 
science, where a will above our own is constanth Hh: 
announcing itself. e | 
also to be tested. To test them is our prerogative 7 iB: 
thinking beings, but if they stand the test, then surely 
the Supreme Being ought to receive our admiration }i) 
and worship and trust ; and that is faith. \ 

2. Then faith is the response of man to God’s q 
promises. God does not merely stand out there j 
waiting till we recognize Him. He comes near} 
and speaks: and His words are promises. You all} | 
remember how great a part was played in theif 
experience of Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, 
by the promise of God? God had promised him fii 
land, and seed, and a blessing, and Abraham laid | 
hold of that promise and sacrificed everything tom, 
it, abandoning everything that stood in the way, a 
because there is always involved in faith thei. 
abandonment of what is inconsistent with its | 
manifestation, Abraham followed the star off 
faith and went without turning aside, wherever 
it led him, and you remember that, among his 
successors who are distinguished for their faith, this 1 q 
quality of clinging to the promises is so prominent )) 
that, in that great chapter already referred to,} 
their biographies are summed up in these remark- |i 
able words: ‘ These all died in faith, not having jf 


and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims {f 
on the earth.’ The life of faith in our own day 
is concerned in the same way with the promises of | 
God. These are in the Bible. The Bible is aj) 
book full of great and precious promises, and the |} 
reason why the reading of it is so essential to the |i 
Christian life is just because it is sustained by] 
the appropriation of promises. The great promise | 
is that of eternal life. Even among the heathen, | 
before Christianity appeared, there was a dimi 
expectation of immortality, and it is beautiful to} 
see how noble spirits like Plato and Socrates | 
followed that intimation, dim as it was, unlike |i 
some of their modern successors who, after two lf 
thousand years in the light, are still cold and 
negative in their thoughts about this subject. ; 
it is in the Bible that this dim anticipation receives ' 
its confirmation, and it was Jesus Himself who i 
spoke of the mansions that are to be our future 
habitation, as one well acquainted with them. And 


that faith clings when it lays hold of this promise. — 


3. And lastly, faith is the response of man to the 
fers of God. This third word is used in order to 
mphasize a little more strongly the personal element 
God’s dealing with us. He comes nearer to us 
han He comes even in the promises. Person 
HO. person He makes us offers. Now His great 
bffer is His Son, whom He offers to be the Saviour 
bf the world. This is a world of sin and misery, 
pnd the world has for thousands of years been 
jooking for some one to heal its diseases. There 
Have not been wanting practitioners and deliverers 
end reformers, but the poor human race is like 
an invalid who has been long under the power of 
& malady, and has spent all her living on physicians, 
pnd is nothing better, but rather worse. Is there 
:0 balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician there ? 
;r0d’s answer to that appeal of humanity is the 
fer of His Son. Why should I receive such an 
“ter? The Son of God, I am told, has died for me. 
hat need have I for an atonement to be made for 
ay soul? What danger was I in that the Son of 
sod had to come from heaven and to be incarnate, 
lhe order to save me? Along a line like that any 
i might come to realize the importance of 
| -hrist to him. And He is not dead, He is alive. 
tile comes to me and asks if I will have Him for my 
baviour, and when in timidity and humility, but in 
bratitude, my being rises up and accepts Him as 
He offers Himself to me, that is faith. 


t 


Only by God coming down— 

Only by Life divine, 

Bearing the curse of mine, 
Cometh my crown. 


Only unspeakable love— 

Only the love divine, 

Finding response in mine, 
Lifteth above.? 


FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


The True Business of the Christian. 


‘And a man shall be as an hiding place from the 
ind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
jwater in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
na weary land.’—Is 32". 


1. The words are a description of Christ. It is 
not necessary for us to hold in any hard and dog- 
matic way that Isaiah, when he forecast this 


1 J. Stalker. 
2B. H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 169. 
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scene of human happiness and strength, saw pre- 
cisely how it was going to be fulfilled. What 
concerns us to believe is that the Eternal Spirit, 
speaking through him, did describe a state of human 
society much nearer to the heart of God than 
anything which at that time existed in the world. 
It is a state of society much nearer to the heart 
of God than anything which exists now. In the 
prophet’s view it is a condition of things which 
shall take form whenever true thoughts of God 
and of life control men’s minds. And_ there 
Isaiah prepares us for the message of Jesus. 

We Christians, when we read or when we hear 
these words, apply them immediately to our Lord: 
and this more and more. For as time goes 
on and the plot of life thickens about us, we 
more and more passionately, and even desperately, 
cling to Christ, because He alone meets our yearn- 
ings and necessities as men. Of course we will 
never know what Christ can be until we allow 
Him to have to do with our true and personal 
life. And many of us are not ready to admit 
Christ into our true life until we are in some stark 
necessity. We have gone to Christ only in our 
day of darkness. Even so, we have gone to Him, 
and we have found in Him—even in the bare fact 
that He was there and that He had said what 
He had said—we have found what humble and 
suppliant souls have ever found in Him. And 
to describe this experience no words are more 
natural and fitting than the strong words of the 
psalm which speaks about taking us from a ‘ fearful 
pit and from the miry clay,’ or such words as Isaiah 
uses here, about an hiding-place, and a covert, and 
fresh-flowing water, and a shade from the glare of 
an intolerable sun upon an endless waste of sand. 

2. The words are a description of the Christian. 
The charge is made against us who are called 
Christians, that we are apt to be indifferent to the 
social conditions in which we live. Where we are 
acutely religious we are preoccupied—so it is 
alleged—with our own soul, with its ups and downs 
of feeling, and away in the background, with an 
intermittent anxiety as to our destiny after death. 
When we have ceased to be acutely religious we 
have become really indifferent to everything except 
our own material interests, which we may go so 
far as to admit are secured to a certain extent by 
the prevalence round about us of those decencies 
and quiet habits which religion on the whole safe- 
guards. And so we, without intending anything 
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so crude, may fall into a way of patronizing religion, 
on the ground that though we ourselves may not 
need its rmaxims or its threatenings or its promises, 
nevertheless it is good for masses of people who 
without it might become troublesome and danger- 
ous. But whether we are acutely religious, or 
whether in our case religion, having lost for us its 
edge and direct necessity, has now become a merely 
decent custom for which we can see reason enough 
to be at some small pains lest it die and worse 
things befall us—in either case, so-it is alleged of 
us to-day, sometimes sadly, sometimes with bitter- 
ness and contempt, we think of religion, of Christi- 
anity, as a plan or scheme by which our own 
individual interests, whether those be conceived 
as a deep thing or a shallow thing, are secured both 
in this world and in any world which may follow 
upon this one. 

We must admit the enormous amount of truth 
there is in this charge. It is true there have been 
times when people who claimed to be Christian 
felt no responsibility for the world in which they 
lived. But it is difficult to be quite fair to those 
who live in any age but our own. Whilst a really 
good man in any age will resemble in certain matters 
a really good man in any other age, there will 
always be differences. On certain matters it will 
always be more tolerable. for one age than for 
another in the day of judgment. There were good 
and serious men in the eighteenth century, or even 
early in the nineteenth, who looked round upon 
their fellow-men living in much poverty and dis- 
tress, and, except for the responsibility which they 
would probably acknowledge of dispensing a little 
charity amongst them, not feeling that they were 
called upon to work up any further agony of 
sympathy. Because for one thing most men were 
poor. In the year r8or, the total currency in 
Scotland from John O’Groat’s to Maidenkirk was 
200,000 Scots pounds, each worth about five 
shillings in pre-war currency, that is, about one- 
and-eightpence nowadays. That was all the 
money that Scotland possessed, so that there were 
few people far removed from the grindstone. 

And besides, whether it was a better state of 
things or a worse, the fact is that religion at that 
time was conceived by rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, as a matter between the individual soul 
and God. Anything which followed from a sound 


of course, an admirable thing—any kindness or 
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| meaning which God has been giving us all through} 
| thing above all others seems to have been His#, 
| another, and how we depend upon one another. 


} In groups, communities, countries to be agreed) 


| run it is her own! A world in which a man shall 


| | be to another man as an hiding-place from the wind, |} 
relationship between God and one’s soul was, | 


charity. But such things were not of the essence: 
of Christianity as then conceived. BY 
It may seem to us strange that good peoplejp 
could ever imagine that they could be pleasing{i 
to God if they lived selfishly—no matter how fine 
that selfishness might be. Certainly we knot Ps 
better. Things do move. The true, and, when all 
is said, the only business of Christianity is thatii 
by the help of God working through its laws and : 
promises and presences, souls may one by one be 
saved. But it may be that God has given to our) 
time a truer, deeper understanding of what itl 
means to have one’s soul saved. Saved from the 
assaults of animal passion, from some numbingii’ 
memory, from some maddening remorse? YVes.{¥ 
But saved from much besides all these. What is} 
the spirit of self-seeking but the dominion overi 
our soul of the animal propensity, from which alg: 
man is saved only when his heart is generous and} 
kind. In fact, we are beginning to see that thed: 
phrase ‘ to be saved,’ as expressing the business and {ip 
fruit of the Christian faith and obedience, is ale 
partial and incomplete expression. What we arepi 
always forgetting is that God’s purpose is not tof? 
save us, but to save the world. 2 


It is because wel: 
form a part of the world that we come withing) 
His love. Whatever He has done for us, He did}. 
for the sake of the world through us. Whatever|p 
He has given us, He gave as a loan, that we might? 
let it out to the world. 


the history and the literature of that time, oneie, 
intention—and that to teach us how we need onee 
The question for us, first one by one, and then| 


upon, is as to whether the ideal in Isaiah’s version | 
touches our imagination—persuades us of its i 
glory. i 
one another, conceiving of success as something} 
to be gained by another’s defeat, taking pride in| 
another’s overthrow! A world in which one) 
nation shall be as concerned for another’s welfare i 
as though it were her own—as indeed in the long {p: 


as a covert from the storm ; as rivers of water ina 
dry place, as the shadow of a rock in a weary land 


4s world in which anything conflicting with such an 
Heal shall be tolerated only under a sad sense of 
ecessity and always only as a temporary thing, 
0 be removed at the earliest possible moment and 
Larled into the limbo of shameful and discredited 
phings ! To believe in such a world, and to plan 
ts coming—what is that but to be a Christian ? } 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
A Bond-servant. 


“Simon Peter, a servant.’—2 P 11. 


The word 1s ‘slave,’ though even the Revisers have 
wot dared to translate it so, the nearest they ap- 
woach to it being ‘ bond-servant ’ in their margin. 
St. Paul calls himself in five of his Epistles ‘ the 
lave of Jesus Christ’ or ‘of God. And other 
writers do the same; we find it in the Epistles of 
ft. James, St. Peter, and St. Jude. They all 
bioried in it—the glory of humility and the glory 
hf being human. To St. Paul it was a peculiar 
lignity that he was able to say, ‘I bear about in 
ay body the brands—the slave-marks—of the Lord 
jesus. The humility is glorious just because a 
human being can render it voluntarily. He is an 
active, and not a passive, tool of God. The Old 
estament writer who soared to the highest point 
pf inspired genius was the prophet who pictured 
the ideal Israel as the ‘Servant—the slave—oi 
Jehovah.’ And the New Testament seer, rapt in 
the mystic vision of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
Helights in speaking of the Christian Church, the 
ew Israel, as God’s slaves. ‘ Hurt not the earth, 
or the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the 
laves of our God in their foreheads.’ ‘ Praise our 
God, all ye his slaves.’ ‘His slaves shall serve 
im, and they shall see his face, and his name shall 
be in their foreheads.’ And our thoughts can travel 
from all these saints of God to the greatest of 
them: ‘He hath regarded the lowliness of his 
slave.’ ‘Behold, the slave of the Lord: be it 
mto me according to thy word.’ And once more, 
our thoughts can take wing, and soar up from the 
mother to her Child: ‘He emptied himself, taking 
he form of a slave, being made in the likeness of 
imen.’ Are we not right in saying that a slave is 
“a vessel unto honour’ ? 
‘Peter, a slave.’ Let us see what is implied in 
}this suggestive word. 
1. First, the term ‘slave’ implies the acknow- 
1J. A. Hutton, The Victory over Victory, 71. 
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ledgment of a fact. He has been bought. He is 
the Lord’s property. A great price has been paid 
for him. The apostle thought of his Master’s 
weary days and nights, of the tears and agonies 
of Gethsemane, of the shame and darkness and 
abandonment of Calvary. By all this expenditure 
on the part of the Saviour the apostle had been 
bought. He acknowledged his Master’s rights; 
he was his Master’s slave. 

2. Secondly, the term ‘slave ’ implies the assump- 
tion of an attitude. The apostle puts himself in the 
posture of homage and obedience. His eye was 
ever watching the Master, his ear was ever listening. 
He was a slave, but not servile. If we would learn 
what ‘slave’ means in the text, we must go to the 
love-sphere and seek the interpretation there. We 
must go where the lover slaves for the loved, and 
yet calls her slavery exquisite freedom. A real 
loving mother, slaving for her child, would not 
change her slavery for mines of priceless wealth 
or for unbroken years of cushioned ease.. ‘ Thy 
willing slave, I.’ 

3. And thirdly, to be a slave implies the discharge 
of a mission. ‘ Peter, a slave and apostle.’ He is 
sent forth to do the Master’s will. The Master 
bids; he goes. Anywhere! Through the long 
dusty, tiring highways of righteousness, or to the 
valley of gloom; ‘through the thirsty desert or 
the dewy mead.’ 


His not to reason why, 
His not to make reply, 
His but to do and die! 


But in that bondage the apostle finds a perfect 
freedom. All the powers of his being are emanci- 
pated and sing together in glorious liberty. Life 
that is fundamentally bound becomes like an 
orchestra, every faculty constituting a well-tuned 
instrument, and all of them co-operating in the 
production of a harmony which is well-pleasing in 
the ears of Godt . 


ASCENSION Day. | 
The Ascension of Christ. 

“Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led thy cap- 
tivity captive: thou hast received gifts among men, 
yea, among the rebellious also, that the Lord God 
might dwell with them.’—Ps 6818 (R.V.). 

The translation of this verse in the Authorized 
Version has been. influenced by the use made of 

1J. H. Jowett, The Epistles of St. Peter, 208. 
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the passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians 4°, 
where it is definitely applied to the Ascension of 
Christ ; for the translators of the Authorized 
Version were not above concealing difficulties, 
and they were very much under the dominion of 
theories of prophetic fulfilment. The mysterious 
premonition of the Ascension is somewhat dissipated 
by a more accurate translation of the Hebrew. If 
we follow the suggestion the critics make as to the 
original reference of this Psalm, we must understand 
it as a description of how the ark of Jehovah was 
brought over the mountains of Judea in triumphal 
procession and was at length lodged in the Temple 
on Mount Zion, the procession including prisoners 
taken captive from subjugated nations and bearing 
gifts from the powers which had rebelled against 
Israel. Now it is perfectly possible that this was 
the original circumstance which inspired the poet, 
but he has only taken this as a starting-point for 
singing of something far more wonderful. As a 
description of any actual transference of the ark of 
God to the sanctuary on Zion it is far-fetched and 
misleading. But he has seen in that event a symbol 
of the final exaltation of Jehovah over rival gods 
because His true sanctuary is in heaven, the seat 
of all power. 

St. Paul’s application of this verse to the Ascension 
of Christ only carries the suggestion embedded in 
the Psalm a stage further ; he has altered received 
gifts ‘from’ men to receive gifts ‘for’ men. But 
he was probably not the first to make that altera- 
tion ; it had already been made by the Talmudic 
commentators who thought this was more seemly 
as applied to God, who does not need to take any- 
thing from men’s hands ; so that it was now entirely 
suitable for a description of the Ascension, which 
was the prelude to the pouring forth of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit upon mankind. And it is no un- 
warrantable application of the verse. There is 
nothing which really does justice to the language of 
the Psalmist save the Ascension ; he had spiritual- 
ized an ecclesiastical procession as a symbol of 
Jehovah’s exaltation to the throne of heaven ; 
here was its actual fulfilment. We are compelled 
to admit that a spiritual imagination was at work 
in this author, which was premonitory of that 
great triumph of Christ which is called the 
Ascension. 

1. The nature of the Ascension.—It is both a physi- 
cal event and a moral exaltation. What the whole 
series of events in which the life of Christ is set is 
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meant to reveal is that fundamentally and finally 
the moral and the physical are not unrelated oy 
opposed realms; but that the attainment ° it 
supreme moral Excellence brings perfect contro#r 
over the physical universe. Christ’s Resurrectior 
was a fact which had manifestation in the physical 4 
realm ; but the power which brought about thi 
Resurrection was spiritual—the effect of tran} 
scendent holiness. In the same way the Ascensior i 
was not simply an elevation to some point in thi) 
skies over our heads, but the elevation of Chris#f 
to spiritual supremacy. On the other hand, 1 
was not simply an invisible moral elevation; Tj 
was also an elevation into the realm of ultimatide 
power, which means power not only over spiritual 
things but over the material universe as well } 
therefore it had a corresponding physical mani® 
festation. There is nothing we need to have mori 
firmly fixed in our faith than the belief that spiritua/ 
forces can change the nature of the physica ie 
universe. a 

2. The meaning of the Ascension—At no timp 
has it been more necessary to try to recover the 4 
religious reality which the Ascension reveals. | 
most all that was hoped from the War has failed tel 
come. The great menace to peace has not beer 
removed. We still have coercion, force as the 
cure for force; and the only protection againstif: 
violence is in being violent yourself first. The 
vicious circles are found everywhere. What can bel 
done? We must hold with joyous faith that the) 
peasant Carpenter, by virtue of His triumph over/e: 
the powers of this world, is at the Father’s right), 
hand in the one place of power; that among the 
spiritual realities He is enthroned as supreme 
and by the spirits who understand He is recognizeci 
as the only Hope and Saviour of the world. 

We must commend the faith’ in these realities! 
to all sorts and conditions of men. We must seek b 
to impress upon the rulers of this world the fatalif 
policy they are pursuing in trusting to repression} 
coercion, and force, and urge upon them a newlf 
policy of trust in man’s response to the methods}: 
of Christ ; persuade them of the reasonableness ofle 
seeking a way of reconciliation, try to win them 
from their fearful statecraft to one of greaterlh 
generosity. What we must try to get out of men’sp 
minds is the idea that the whole business of govern q 
ment is a thing that stands right outside the re-|_ 
ligious realm, and that here Christian principles|t 


are iwappliegele What the Ascension means is| 


si 


that Christ is elevated to the position of supreme 
jauthority because of what He is and because of 
what He has done ; because His way of friendship 
and hope and love is the only way that will work. 
ey it needs little arguing at this time of day 
that whether Christ’s way would work or not, no 
| other way works, and whatever risk it entails, it 
H entails no such certainty of failure as the way of 
war, threats, violence, and intimidation. 

But to recommend any such method to men we 
must have a definite religious faith, a definiteness 
of which the belief in the Ascension of Christ is the 
ytest ; the belief that God has highly exalted Him, 
ond made Him to sit at His right hand in the 


i 1879 Wilhelm Herrmann, Privatdozent in Halle, 
fwas appointed Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
ithe University of Marburg. In 1886, at the age of 
orty, he published the book which has had a wide- 
spread and abiding influence on theologians of 
arious schools: The Communion of the Christian 
ith God, translated into English in 18951 from 
he second German edition. Herrmann remained 
at Marburg, notwithstanding three invitations to 
other Universities, and resigned his professorship 
soon after his seventieth birthday. In the narrower 
sense of the word, he did not found a school, but 
mupon the students from many lands who heard 
} im lecture at Marburg he made a deep and lasting 
Frapression. Since his death m 1922, generous 
ributes have been paid to him as ‘the most dis- 
tinguished of the Ritschlians,’ especially emphasizing 
is scrupulous regard for truth, and his ‘ uncondi- 
tional respect for reality.’ These were the chief 
pharacteristics of his theology as of his piety, for 
his devout personality theology and religion were 
ot only united but also unified. Amongst those 
ho agree in this witness are Schader, whose 
i Se Theology was written as a corrective 
o Herrmann’s teaching, and the late Professor 
roeltsch, who differed from his Ethics published in 
AQOT. 
~10n the title-page of this edition, Herrmann’s 
[Christian name is wrongly given as ‘ Willibald.’ 
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heavenly places, far above all rule and authority 
and dominion. Only if we believe this can we 
dare to put in operation the entire reversal of 
worldly policy that it recommends. What there is 
for us to do, who strive to hold both the doctrinal 
reality and the practical applicability of our faith, 
is to believe that since our Lord has been exalted 
to the place of power, the very evolution of history 
must in time reveal to all men that Christ is the 
only King, His way of life the only solution, and 
His authority the only authority that shall never _ 
be shaken, His power the only power we can dare 
to trust.t 
1W. E. Orchard, The Safest Mind Cure, 145. 


Herrmann of MarBurg. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. Tasker, D.D., Principa, or HANDsworTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


In a recently published pamphlet,? Lic. F. W. 
Schmidt, Privatdozent at the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg, announces the publication in the near 
future of a complete edition of Herrmann’s works, 
to which he will contribute an Introduction con- 
taining, zmter alia, an appreciation of the Marburg: 
theologian’s literary life-work. Meanwhile Schmidt 
has given some interesting details of the professor 
at whose feet he sat, and to whose teaching he 
confesses that he is greatly indebted. At the same 
time he points out what he has come to regard as 
defects in Herrmann’s theology, and indicates 
directions in which his disciples are strengthen- 
ing and supplementing his system of Christian 
doctrine. 

Herrmann was a son of the manse, and in later 
years expressed his gratitude for the atmosphere 
of Lutheran piety which pervaded his home. As a 
student in Halle (1864-1870) his principal teachers 
were representatives of the ‘mediating’ school, 
namely, Julius Miller and Tholuck, in whose house 
Herrmann lived for two and a half years. ‘It was 
owing to their piety rather than to their theology 
that the tie which bound him to these theologians 
proved to be permanent.’ After the war with France 
in 1870, in which he served as a soldier, he made 


2 Wilhelm Herrmann: Ein Bekenntniss zu seiner 
Theologie. Von Lic. Friedrich Wilhelm Schmidt. 
Tiibingen : Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr. 1922. 
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a thorough study of the philosophy of Kant, and 
gained in consequence two academic prizes. His 
thesis on Gregorit Nysseni sententie de salute adipt- 
scenda (1874) was highly commended by Ritschl ; 
he became Privatdozent in Halle, and at the same 
time gave religious instruction to the upper classes 
in the Gymnasium. During this period Ritschl’s 
influence steadily gained upon him ; the basis of 
his teaching was Ritschl’s Unterricht in der christ- 
lichen Religion. In Tholuck’s house he had been 
introduced to Ritschl, but it was the reading of 
‘the Gottingen professor’s writings and not attend- 
ance at his lectures that proved the decisive factor 
in Herrmann’s theological development. His book, 
Die Metaphystk in der Theologie (1876), began the 
long series of publications issued by theologians 
of the school of Ritschl; but it is noteworthy that 
his appointment to the Chair of Dogmatic Theology 
at Marburg followed the publication in 1879 of his 
book entitled Religion in relation to Knowledge and 
Morality, in which, on the theory of knowledge, he 
took up a position independent of his master and 
proved that he had critical acumen of a high 
order. 

In The Communion of the Christian with God 
(Eng. trans. 1895, p. 69) there is a striking passage 
in which Herrmann places the work of the preacher 
of the gospel above that of the academic theologian. 
He coveted the gifts of the preacher, whose privilege 
it is ‘to give to the community the best thing 
that can be given it.’ But of himself he modestly 
said: ‘ The writer’s power is insufficient for such 
speech concerning Jesus as should make His portrait 
alive and powerful in the soul of the reader.’ 
Schmidt maintains that, in this respect, Herrmann 
greatly underrated his own ability. ‘He had the 
power which a prophetic personality possesses of 
stating his leading ideas forcefully and from ever- 
changing points of view.’ Above all, it was his 
personal faith and living experience that made an 
irresistible impression upon his hearers and readers. 
At times, too, in criticizing his opponents his 
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utterances did not lack the irony and the severity i} 
of the prophet. ; 
As a lecturer, Herrmann is described as avoiding | 
rhetoric and literary adornment ; he always kept |p 
himself in the background. It serie to his students | 
as though he intentionally refused to make prom bi 
He preferred to leave his theology to make its own w 
impression. Yet to those who attended his lectures » 
they were a revelation of his own heart and of his 
religious belief ; hence they attracted students who | { 
hitherto had bees accustomed to turn away from 7@ 
religion and theology with a shrug of the shoulders. 
‘I remember to this day with what reverence }j 
medical and other students spoke of the lecture on f) 
“The Reality of God” which the venerable pro- } f 
fessor, sitting at his ease and completely absorbed §y 
in his theme, delivered without a note.’ { 
The greater part of Schmidt’s work is devoted * 
to a critical examination of Herrmann’s teaching. jf 
In two chapters, entitled respectively, ‘ Religion | 
in relation to Knowledge and Morality’ and ‘ The 
Basis of the Christian Faith,’ he briefly refers to the #} 
chief writings which have dealt with the questions 
raised by Herrmann, recognizing fully the need for 
correlating, either by extension or modification, his § 
theology with the important results arrived at by! iM 
scholars who have been engaged in the historical § 
and comparative study of religion. Herrmann’s {9 
disciples value most highly the deposit of truth which 
he has bequeathed to them, but in very loyalty # 
to his memory they hold it, to be their bounden jj 
duty to adapt as well as to apply his teaching: RY 
to the changed aspects in which the problems he # } 
endeavoured to solve present themselves to the 
modern mind. It is the abiding distinction of | 
Herrmann that he constructed ‘ a synthesis between Hb 
Albrecht Ritschl and Schleiermacher’; he com-} 
bined into a higher unity the essential truths 
of their respective systems, his aim always being | 
to conserve and to utilize the treasure which} i 
systematic theology has inherited from Luther. ‘ 
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The Withered Figetree. 


By THE REVEREND S. 


_A PERSONAL confession may perhaps be permitted. 

Some months ago, in one of our darker hours, I was 
| anxious to preach a sermon from the text ‘ Have 
| faith in God’ (Mk 112), But I found that this 
_ verse and the verse which follows are inextricably 
| bound up with the incident of the fig-tree. Whether 
_ I wished it or not, I was compelled either to grapple 


| with that incident or to abandon my first hope of | 


using those verses in an honest and useful way. 
| The latest reference in THE Expository Times to 
the incident is, I believe, on p. 74, vol. xxxii— 
“The only reasonable explanation seems to be 
that . . 
sacrificed the tree.’ But to hold such a view 
comes near to ‘reducing Jesus to the level of an 
| expert preacher always on the alert for subjects 
or texts’ ;1 moreover, it greatly adds to the diffi- 
| culty of understanding what His vital lesson was. 
Yet those who do not hold this view seem a little 
| Cautious in stating their opinion as to what took 
| place.? 


. in order to enforce a vital lesson, Jesus | 


Tonkin, B.D., ILKLEY. 


that conclusion. (It is natural that in accordance 
with that assumption Mark should introduce after 
his account of the incident the two verses 1124" 
spoken on some other occasion.) 4 

(c) With the exception of these two verses, 
Mark’s account of what was said and done seems 
entirely natural and self-consistent. 

If, now, I can offer an exceedingly simple hypoth- 
esis regarding the fate of the tree, and can show 
that my hypothesis is in harmony with all the 
recorded facts, including the words of Jesus and 
Peter, then the very simplicity of that hypothesis 
may be regarded_as an argument in its favour. 


ds 


Some time ago a philosopher and botanist well 
known to readers of this journal, taking me through 
his fine garden, pointed out that while every oak 


_ had its roots generously covered, other large trees 


I am anxious, therefore, that my own view | 


| should be permitted expression ; for I believe that, — 


| until we have found our way to the heart of this 
| incident, we are in danger of neglecting or misusing 
one of the most precious passages in the whole of 
the New Testament. 

| I begin with the assumption that Mark’s account 
| is preferable to Matthew’s.? I would then suggest 
| that— 

(a) The tree died a natural death, the disciples 


having no thought of a curse till they saw it, | 
_ after that, real growth can begin.® But if the rock 
is not an isolated one—if it is a protuberance on a 


| withered, on the second morning. 
| (6) Mark wrongly assumed the tree to be cursed, 
| seeing that Peter, his informant, had jumped to 


1P. T. Forsyth says of the teaching of Jesus on 
_ another occasion: ‘ The words ofeGhrist:. . . arerall 
| indirect autobiography.’ ‘He was so deeply moved 
that He could not be silent’ (see The Principle of 
| Authority, p. 25, from which my phrase is borrowed). 

| 2Cf. a most suggestive writer in The Expositor 
(Nov. 1920, p. 365): ‘ The narrative reflects at least 
| an impression left upon the disciple-circle. Jesus 
| remained in their memories of that time as the wielder 
of fierce and terrible powers.’ 

| 3‘ In those narratives which Peter was in a position 
_ to communicate as hardly any one else was, we recog- 
- nize a very primitive tradition, and are on firm historical 
| ground’ (Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p- 77)- 


had theirs bared to a depth, perhaps, of three feet. 
These naked ropes twined about some large rocks, 
as though the rocks had afforded anchorage when 
the storms had washed the soil away. But I was 
told it was a question not of storms but of birds. 


| The oak has a seed too large to be swallowed with 
' comfort by, say, a chaffinch or a tit. 


But the 
smaller seeds, such as those of the sycamore, were 
sown by the birds on the top of the rock. Ina rainy 
season such seeds have both the nutriment and 


_ moisture enabling them to send filaments across 


the rock, and down the side, to mother earth ; 


rocky shelf running a few inches under the level 
of the soil—the struggling tree will have a history 
similar to that of this fig-tree. 

Fig-trees produce a small seed! We read in the 
DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GosPELs that 


4Is this too simple a solution of the difficulty felt 
regarding the position of these verses? (D.C.G. i. 
Pp- 5930). 

5] have since been surprised to notice what a 
number of great trees originated, apparently, in this 
hazardous way. Near my home are large ones perched 
on boulders six feet high or more. They look like 
the victims of a landslide. But I have not yet seen 
an oak in such a position. 
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they grow ‘in many places spontaneously.’ And 
that means that birds will sow them wherever 
rocky protuberances (no less than the branches of 
other trees) invite them to. In a climate hot as 
that of Palestine such rocky places would serve, 
first, as a potent forcing-bed, later, as a pitiless 
death-trap. Jesus, as a boy, must have been 
familiar with such forced and fruitless growths. 
Our Lord cannot have been surprised that the tree 
in question bore no fruit, since ‘ it was not the season 
of figs. He was attracted by the premature 
folage. He half expected to see those leaves—as 
indeed they were—already slightly wilting in the 
sun. The disciples may fail to see the facts of 
the case, but to this lover of ‘ bird and beast and 
the wild, open country-side,’! it is obvious that the 
scorched and shallow-rooted tree is under sentence 
of death ; a few more hours under a fierce sun must 
complete its destruction. 


La 


“Tout ce que nous apercevons est symbolique.’ ? 
For our Lord, the tree symbolized Jerusalem, the 
one burden on His heart at the moment. That 
is possibly why He noticed it from afar, though the 
disciples assumed a different reason. All scenes 
of failure carried the thoughts of Jesus to Jerusalem 
at this time—even so small a scene as a brood of 
chickens running from the anxious hen. Baudouin 
reminds us that such associations are more apt to 
form ‘dans un état affectif fort que dans un 
état affectif faible.’ ® Remembering the intense 
emotional strain under which Jesus was now living 
(it was the morning of the day on which He cleansed 
the temple), I would venture to say it was inevitable 
that the fated tree should take His thoughts to 
the fated city.4 ‘No man eat fruit from thee 


1T. R. Glover, in The Jesus of History, p. 31, com- 
paring Jesus with Jeremiah, speaks of ‘ another 
country-bred boy with the same love for bird and 
beast and the wild, open country-side.’ 

* Quoted by Baudouin in Etudes de Psychanalyse, 
p- 25. 

SPO1d Dp. 3 Us 

4 It is sometimes suggested that this whole incident 
of the withered fig-tree is but a dramatized form of the 
parable. But if Jesus, in a parable, has likened 
Jerusalem to a fig-tree, it becomes all the more likely 
that, whenever He sees a fig-tree, He will think of 
Jerusalem. ‘The cawing of rooks is not in itself an 
agreeable sound... yet (it) usually produces 
pleasurable feelings ... bécause it has been con 
nected with countless of (our) greatest gratifications— 


henceforward for ever’ (O Jerusalem !). For 
her life was not rooted in the depths.® She had 
for long concealed her emotional shallowness and 
religious poverty under her ritualistic display. But 
her power to satisfy men’s hearts was gone ; death 
itself follows hard upon her. 
We are not told the effect of their Master’s words 
upon the disciples; we read merely that they 
‘heard it.’ They noticed, probably, a certain 
vehemence in His manner, but were unable to 
account for it. There is no reference (in Mark) to 
any immediate change in the tree. But the next 
morning, when it is obviously withered, Peter 
jumps to his conclusion and speaks of ‘the fig- 
tree which thou cursedst.’ The reply is difficult 
only if we fail to see it is in the nature of great 
soliloquy.® Jesus replies to the situation Peter’s 
words suggest. The fate of the tree affects Him 
as a confirmation of His fears for His city. He 
sees her as already destroyed. But then Love 
rebels against such a doom. Speaking to His own 
need rather than to His companions, He rallies His 
own faith. ‘Have faith in God.’ Whatever the 
sin of the city or the folly of the scribes, have 


faith in God. To faith, no situation is hopeless, | 


no mission too hazardous, no cross too grievous. 
‘Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and cast into the sea ; and shall not 
doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he 
saith cometh to pass; he shall have it.’ We have 
here no teacher lecturing his pupils. 


with the gathering of wild flowers in childhood ; with 
Saturday afternoon excursions in schoolboy days. . . .’ 
(Herbert Spéncer, quoted by Ribot in The Psychology 
of the Emotions, p. 177). 

Luke omits the incident, not because he records the 
parable, but because he ‘ever spares the Twelve’ 
(see A. B. Bruce, With Open Face). 

5 Forsyth’s remarks (in The Principle of Authority, 
p. 40 f.) might be reminiscent of this incident: ‘In 
religion .. . we do not stand on something solid 
like a rock, but we grow in something vital like a 
soil? 2. 
sand, but to be in soil is better still.’ 

61 find the suggestions of both Swete and Menzies. 
here a little strained. There are other examples of 
soliloquy, on the part of Jesus, which used to be 
taken as ‘ teaching.’ 
comments on the words of Jesus so often take his 
readers to the heart of things. ‘He stood still and 
silent. The passion had begun. He was conquering 
His distress by prayer. He always did. Beware of 
soliloquy (you poor Hamlets, of an unhinged age }) 


if it do not turn to prayer’ (‘The Fatherhood of {4 


Death,’ in Missions in State and Church, p. 8). 


. ‘It is better, of course, to be on rock than 


I turn again to Forsyth, whose } 


We hear the . 
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lover declare his faith in the future of his beloved 
despite the blackest evidence. We are privileged 
to watch the Son of God bow His head in accept- 
ance of the Cross. ‘ The passion had begun.’ 


III. 


There can be, I think, only one difficulty in ihe 
way of such an interpretation as that suggested 
above—and that is the attitude of the Twelve. It 
is incredible (it may be said) that these men were 
all blind to the condition of the tree ; and that, in 
addition, they so misunderstood what Jesus said. 
And yet a few simple considerations may serve 
to remind us that it is not incredible. It is not 
even unnatural. It is precisely what fair-minded 
men and women might expect. 

Lafcadio Hearn once told his students that if a 
number of them were to write down their im- 

“pressions of a certain tree the majority of them 
“would write very nearly the same thing. But 
“suppose there is one among you of a remarkably 
powerful talent of the poetical and artistic kind. 
His description of the tree would be startlingly 
different from that of the rest of you. It would 
surprise you all, so that you would have to look 
at the tree again in order to see whether the descrip- 
tion was true. Then you would be still more 
surprised to find that it was much more true than 
any other ; and then you would not only discover 
that he had enabled you to understand the tree in 
a new way, but also that the rest of you had hardly 
seen it, and your description was all wrong.’1 The 
disciples ‘ had hardly seen’ the tree. ‘ Man always 
wants his curiosity gratified for a particular purpose.’ 
The particular purpose of these men would seem 
to have been the satisfaction of hunger. They did 
not fail, therefore, to notice there were leaves. But 
they did not get so far as observing the condition 
of the leaves. They assumed, as I fear Dr Swete 
assumed, that a tree in advance of the others must 
behealthy. Wesee what we expect to see ! ® 


1 Life and Literature, p. 49 ff. These pages afford 
a delightful commentary on receiving the Kingdom of 
God as a little child. The child sees the tree much as 
the artist or the poet sees it. 

2‘The Problem of the Galloping Horse,’ in Move 
Science from an Easy Chair, by Sir Ray Lankester, is a 
fine example of this. And among the book reviews 
in The Nation for March 19, 1921, we are told that 
some ‘ eminent’ persons during the war told the time 
by ‘ an undisguised and quite obvious barometer.’ 

Allowance should, perhaps, also be made for the 


But still other factors should be noticed. The 
Twelve, like their Master, had been living under 
considerable strain. On the road going up to 
Jerusalem ‘they were amazed.’ It is possible 
that some of them were among those described as 
‘afraid’ (Mk 10%). Subsequent events would 
have increased rather than lessened their amaze- 
ment and vague apprehension. ‘It is a familiar 
fact that correct observation and reasoning are 
hampered by emotion’ ; and ‘It is vague emotion, 
or such as finds no appropriate expression in 
action, that favours suggestibility.’3 This little 
group of strained, bewildered men were capable of 
jumping to any conclusion, and upon any chance 
suggestion. Their own need very naturally led to 
their assumption that their Master’s interest in the 
tree was that of hunger; and the chance sug- 
gestion that led eventually to the idea of a curse 
may have been that vehemence- in His manner 
referred to above. 

So Jesus makes no attempt to correct the false 
impression His followers have formed ; the circum- 
stances that led to the mistake make it almost 
impossible to remove it. What infinite pains 
are ‘needed with men in}their condition!4 Is 
it irreverent to suggest that Jesus Himself was 
too near physical exhaustion to attempt this so 
difficult task with good hope of success? We 
have. another example of their very unfortunate 
misunderstanding of Him, and in similar circum- 
stances. In that case, too, He seemed to abandon 
ali hope of making the matter clear. ‘He said 
unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that 
hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a sword. » 
... And they said, Lord, behold, here are two 
swords. And He said unto them, It is enough.’ 


IV. 
I have been at pains to bring together these 


working of the Group Mind. ‘We do not set ten 
men to keep the look-out on ship-board, but only one; 
though the safety of the ship and of all that it carries 
depends upon his unremitting alertness’ (McDougall, 
The Group Mind, p. 43). 

3 Thid. p. 42. 

4“Tt is one of the tritest of truisms that human 
intelligences of a simple order are very literal... 
dry, prosaic, and matter-of-fact in their remarks. But 
turn to the highest order of minds, and what a 
change! ... the unexpected seems the only law’ 
(W. James, in Great Men and theiy Envivonment). 
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considerations, not that I might complicate a 
simple matter, but because I wished to show that 
the simpler interpretation of what Jesus said has 
a great deal to support it. If Jesus was rallying 
His own faith, the narrative is robbed of its diffi- 
culties ; moreover, it gains a new devotional value 
for us. It becomes a window affording us a glimpse 
into the experience of our Lord ; and it appeals to 
our own faith, while no longer perplexing it. For 
it sets before us the faith of our Lord actually 
engaged in the removal of mountains, not in the 
easy way of miracle, but by long labour, and blood, 
and godly patience. 

Faith is infectious ; so that if one man’s faith 
demand the removal of a mountain he gathers 
about him, at last, ten thousand others, like- 
minded with himself ; and between them they may 
actually remove the mountain by the cart-load.t 

Even more striking is the inventiveness of faith. 
It discovers ways of ensuring that the things which 
ought to be shall become the things that are. Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan’s volume on Lord Grey of the 
Reform Bill is a fine setting forth of the inventive- 


1 As in the case of the diamond mines in South Africa. 
In the place of Colesberg Kopje now stands a huge 
crater from the edge of which men working at the 
bottom look like ants (see Cecil Rhodes, by Basil 
Williams). 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


The Ratest Phase of Herateuch 
Criticism.’ 
Durinc the last three or four decades of last 
century the discussion of the Hexateuch turned 
in the main upon literary criticism, which was 
prosecuted with extraordinary acumen by Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Dillmann, and others ; and it is difficult 
to believe that the broad results achieved by those 
distinguished critics will ever be seriously shaken. 
But the amazing discoveries of the literary treasures 


1 Hexateuch-Synopse : Die Erzahlung der fiinf Biicher 
Mose und des Buches Josua mit dem Anfange des 
Richterbuchs, in ihre vier Quellen zerlegt und in 
deutscher Uebersetzung dargeboten samt einer in 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen gegebenen Begriindung, 
von Otto Eissfeldt (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sche Buch- 
handlung, pp. 108, 285 ; IIs.). 
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ness of faith. ‘The members whose seats were {jp 
marked for the sacrifice lay back and laughed in 
bitter contempt as “a little fellow not weighing # 
above eight stone’ swept away, one by one, the — by 
venerable legacies of five hundred years.’ ? 6 

But greater than all other illustrations of the 
activities of faith is the supreme example of our { 
Lord. “It was His faith that brought Him into 
our world, and made Him so patient with His © 
undiscerning followers, and took Him at last to : 
the Cross. We cannot believe that in the very 
shadow of the Cross He blasted a tree and declared 
that faith could do other deeds similar to that. 
But we can, and should, believe that He gained } 
strength from the contemplation of the Father’s # 
nearness and holy love; and that, at last, His # 
followers, in the history of Jerusalem and of the #7 
Church, and in their own experience, began to see 
the meaning of the words that had bewildered 
them ; and that Peter, thinking of such things as fi 
these, writes to his friends in time of stress— © 
‘that the proof of your faith, being more precious 
than gold that perisheth though it is proved by 
fire, might be found unto praise and glory and { 
honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ’; and 
‘who is he that will harm you, if ye be zealous of 
that which is good ?’ 

SARE PSE 


= i ae a ETERS pa tec 


of Babylon and Egypt gave a new turn to the 
discussion, and criticism began to consider as its 
task the interpretation of the relations subsisting 
between Hebrew literature and religion and those 
two great literatures and _ religions—incidentally 
also other literatures and religions of the ancient 
East. The era of purely literary criticism and )) 
documentary analysis was believed: to be as good § 
as closed. 

Professor Eissfeldt denies that this is so. In his 
skilful and fascinating discussion of Hexateuchal ‘f) 
analysis he takes up the task which was supposed 
to be completed about twenty years ago, and §) 
attacks the problem afresh with a thorough know- 
ledge of the work of his predecessors and a most i 
refreshing independence of judgment. Dismissing 
at the outset Deuteronomy and the purely legal | 


‘| 
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portions of P, he maintains that there are in the 
narrative of the Hexateuch not, as has hitherto 
been believed, three great documentary sources, 
J, E, and P, but four—L, J, E, P. The symbol L 
is used to describe what he calls the Lay source, 
the most primitive and the most secular source of 
all—the antipodes, whether as regards its literary 
or its religious spirit and outlook, of the sacerdotal P. 

Some elements of this truth had, of course, been 
already recognized by previous investigators. 
Every one was ready to admit the existence of 
secondary and sometimes even of tertiary strata 
in the great documents. This fact was represented 
dy the signs J1, J?, E1, E?, P!, P?. The existence 
of later additions to the main strand of P, and of 
the presence of fragments older than the main 
strand of J, was a concession which could not be 
denied to the facts: it is easier to ridicule what 
our obscurantist friends foolishly call these 
“algebraic symbols’ than. to deny the literary 
phenomena which they are an attempt to explain. 
In particular, it has long been felt that. there are 
| two J accounts of the Flood: the notice in Gn 42022, 
‘ which traces the nomad, the musician, and the 
| smith back to antediluvian ancestors, can hardly 
‘be from the same hand as that which describes 
the Flood as putting an end to every family of the 
human race but one. 

Earlier discussion, as Dr. Eissfeldt points out, 
had been vitiated, perhaps inevitably, by one or 
two misconceptions. It had laid too confident 
stress on the varying names of Deity as indications 
of the literary source, it had not been sufficiently 
sceptical in its attitude to the Massoretic text, and 
—so far as style and vocabulary are concerned—its 
criticism had been too much dominated by the 
experience it had won on the field of Genesis, which 
had received the earliest and keenest attention : 
with the result that it had tended to overlook the 
inevitable differences of vocabulary between such 
a book as Joshua with its story of the conquest, 
and such a book.as Genesis with its background of 
semi-nomadic life. 

There had always been refractory fragments, 
which could not be readily fitted into any of the 
great documentary sources, and critics were content 
to regard these as, in a sense, erratic blocks. Per- 
haps the most striking of these fragments are the 
marriage of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men, whose offspring were the giants (Gn 6*%), 
and the extraordinary story in Ex 4% of the 


angry Jahweh who sought to kill Moses, but who 
was appeased by the circumcision of his son. It 
is the supreme merit of Dr. Eissfeldt that he has 
discovered, by his meticulous analysis of the whole 
Hexateuchal text, a document which, quite as 
much as J, E, and P, runs through the whole 
historical narrative at least up to Jg 29—a docu- 
ment in which these and other hitherto isolated 
fragments are found quite naturally to lie. This 
document is traced with immense care and thorough- 
ness, and with an acuteness worthy of Wellhausen 
himself, through the whole story, in a discussion 
which covers eighty-eight crowded pages. One 
narrative after another is shown to contain in- 
dubitable traces of three sources, where hitherto 
only two, J and E, had been suspected. Or it 
would be more true to say that the facts had often 
compelled previous critics to admit, especially 
in the books of Exodus and Joshua, that the 
analysis into J and E left some unexplained residua, 
but the awkward clauses or phrases were con- 
veniently disposed of sometimes as glosses, some- 
times in other ways. If, as seems probable, Dr. 
Eissfeldt’s contention is justified, these subterfuges, 
which were never very satisfactory, are no longer 
necessary ; and in addition we have a real enrich- 
ment of our knowledge alike of the history of 
Hebrew tradition and Hebrew religion. 

Triplicate narratives had, of course, been noticed 
before—the most obvious perhaps being the story 
of a patriarch’s denial of his wife in Gn 12, 20, and 
26, of which 20 without doubt belongs to E, and— 
on this new theory—z2 and 26 would be assigned 
to L and J. On the general principle that the 
story which implies the narrower horizon is more 
likely to be primitive than one which has wider 
topographical relations, Dr. Eissfeldt assigns 
ch. 26, which connects the patriarch with Gerar, 
to L, and ch. 12, which connects him with Egypt, 
ton je on Guess he: points ‘out, there> are 
three versions of Jacob’s flight from Laban, which 
accounts for the three different cases of word-play 
on the word ganab, steal; in L, Rachel steals 
the teraphim (v.!%); in J, Jacob is accused by 
Laban of stealing the household stuff (vv.?7-%?) ; 
and in E, which often puts a finer point upon a 
primitive story, he is accused of having stolen 
Laban’s heart (vv.”- 26), Similarly there are two 
versions (J and E) of Jacob’s encounter with Esau, 
and one—the older L—of his encounter with 
Elohim. After a stimulating discussion of the 
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Joseph stories, in which the seemingly isolated 
ch. 38 now finds its natural place in L, Dr. Eissfeldt 
proceeds, with this four-source key in his hand, 
to unlock the exasperating literary riddles of 
Exodus. It has long been recognized that in J 
the agent of the plagues is Jahweh, and in E, thé 
rod of Moses: Dr. Eissfeldt traces here also the 
strand L, which always seems to speak simply 
of the rod (cf. 71°-17-20)a manifest allusion to 
the rod of 41°, which, for good reasons, can 
belong to neither J nor E, and must therefore also 
be assigned to L. Long ago Professor Bacon, 
in his Triple Tradition of the Exodus, made merry 
over the inexplicable and gratuitous ascents and 
descents of Jahweh in Ex 1g: here again the four- 
source theory comes to the rescue. Again it 1s 
pointed out that in L and E the Sinai story ends in 
a shrill discord, in J with a friendly promise (3314). 
It is impossible here to indicate, much less to follow 
out, the subtle analysis which is conducted as 
far as Jg 2. Suffice it to say that in Jos 1-12 
(where, according to Dr. Eissfeldt, P hardly, if at 
all, exists)—e.g. in the stories of the capture, of 
Jericho, of the sin and doom of Achan, and notably 
of the crossing of the Jordan (3 and 4), with its 
inextricable confusions—the hypothesis of a source 
additional to J and E comes as an unquestionable 
relief, and—Dr. Eissfeldt would say—as a positive 
necessity. 

Peculiarly interesting is his explanation of the 
curious story in Ex 47426 which, by skilfully com- 
paring with the theophany and circumcision stories 
in Jos 5, he regards as L’s account of the consecra- 
tion of Moses, parallel to the story of his call told 
by both J and E in Ex 3. 

The general conclusion to which he comes is 
that L is the primitive source reflecting the nomadic 
ideal, belonging perhaps to the time of Elijah, and 
embodying, like that great prophet and like the 
Rechabite Jonadab, a protest against the Canaaniz- 
ing of Hebrew life. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant that this is the document which narrates the 
drunkenness of Noah and of Lot, in stories, too, 
which—especially the latter—betray the rough and 
unsophisticated vigour of an older time. J, which 
dates from the prosperous first half of the eighth 
century, rejoices in Canaan, the land of promise, 
and in all the settled life of the land. E, which 
reflects the prophetic movement and comes from 
the time of Amos and Isaiah, attaches again to the 
nomadic ideal, regards Canaan as a peril, and, like 
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the prophets, threatens the people with catastrophe if 
(cf. Ex 32%4, which does not necessarily imply that 4 
the blow of 721 3.c. has already fallen). Dr. } 
Eissfeldt thinks that the place of origin of these } 
documents is in need of further discussion, as too |p 
much has been made of the phenomena which 
point to Judah as the home of J and Israel as the — g 
home of E. The spiritual unity of the kingdoms, 
he remarks, antedated their political separation, ff 
just as there was a spiritual unity among the various » [ 


of the German Empire, and they could and did. 
rejoice in one another’s folk-tales and legends. uy 
The elaborate critical discussion is followed by ie 
a complete translation of the narrative part of 9 
Gn 11-Jg 2° in four parallel columns, L, J, E, Pa | 
which facilitates comparison and enables the # 
reader to trace in comfort the history of the tradi- ff 
tion of the various events. If Dr. Eissfeldt’s 9 
analysis is, as it seems to be, justified, every his- # 
torian of the Hebrew people or their religion 
will be obliged to reckon with it. This is a most ie 
suggestive, searching, and brilliant book. i 
J. E. McFapyven. é 

Glasgow. : 
a 


Aesus and AZudaism. 


Tuts volume reveals all the learning and care iis 
which we are accustomed to expect from Professor 
Dalman. It seems to us that in the First Part he {jp 
gives a fully convincing proof that Jesus habitually # 
spoke in Aramaic, and he gives various instructive jh 
suggestions as to how we are to make sure of under- {f 
standing the Aramaic which the Master used. We | 
must confess, however, to belong to those for whom & 
it makes little difference to know the exact words 
employed by Jesus. The precise phrases seem so }f 
unimportant compared with the greatness of the jf 
whole. 

Dalman mentions that he had intended to call 
the book Jesus und Judenthum, and, while he 
adopts another title, that remains his real subject. 
It would have been highly valuable to have got | 
from an expert like our author a careful examination |f 
of the fundamental principles of Jesus in their {f 
relation to Judaism, but instead we have cul 


1 Jesus-Jeschua, by Professor G. Dalman (Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1922, pp. iv, 222; 


78. 9d.). | 
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Fomething entirely different. After the opening 
‘nguistic section, he discusses—II. Jesus in the 
pynagogue; III. Jesus as the Preacher of the 
permon on the Mount ; IV. Jesus at the Passover, 
n which he deals very fully with the various 
pcecounts in the Gospels of the Lord’s Supper and 
any of the associated problems; and V. Jesus 
n the Cross. 

| As a rule, of course, the treatment of these sub- 
hects is illuminating. One extraordinarily un- 
felicitous discussion occurs on pp. 57-62, where 


St. John vii. 37, 38. 


HERE are three difficulties here: (1) What is the 
pource of the quotation P? (2) Why does the quota- 
ion apply to Christ’s disciples rather than to Christ 
imself ? We should naturally expect it to 
justify the claim, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come 
to me.’ (3) The remarkable and rather bizarre 
Application of the word ‘ belly.’ 

Loisy (Le Quairiéme Evangile, 1903, p. 522) 
avoided the second difficulty by rendering, ‘If 
any man thirst, let him come to me, and let him that 
believeth on me drink.’ As the Scriptures said, 
‘rivers of living water shall flow from His belly,’ 
with allusion to the blood and water that flowed 
from the side of the Crucified. 

| Bumey (The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
NGospel, p. 110) adopts the same rendering of the 
rst clause, and finds the same reference to Christ 
n the quotation by reconstructing an Aramaic 
original which should have been rendered, ‘ As 
he Scripture hath said, Rivers shall flow from the 
ountain of living waters,’ thus solving both the 
last two difficulties. For ‘the fountain’ with a 
Messianic application Dr. Burney refers to Jl 38 
and Midrash Rabba on Ecclesiastes, par. 1. 28. 

It is the purpose of this note to support both the 
titers quoted in their punctuation of the first 
blause. They both note that such a rendering is 
not modern, but was that of ancient Western 
nterpreters. We may add that there is much 
ito be said in its support from considerations of 


) 
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Dalman’s treatment of a real difficulty must be 
pronounced a failure, owing to his ignoring the 
assistance of literary criticism. But it must be 
said that the learned and suggestive paragraphs 
which we have are really little more than a collec- 
tion of notes on the relevant passages from the 
Synoptic Gospels. We have come to expect some- 
thing more fundamental from a scholar of Dr 
Dalman’s grasp and power. 
H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Johannine style. 
vocabulary of 


E.g. for the parallelism and 


edv tis OwWa éepyéoOw pds pe 
kal mivérw 6 miorevwn eis ee 
compare 6%; 
6 €pxXomevos mpds pe Ov pr) Trewvdon 
Kal 6 morevwov eis ene ov pi) dupyoer mwrore. 
Further, it seems usual for this writer to speak of 
‘coming’ to Christ absolutely and without such 
further addition as ‘and let him drink.’ Cf. e.g. 
OPS, 97.44..45.65; There is. a rather) remarkable 
parallel to the first line in Rev 221’, kai 6 dupav 
This would be still stronger if with 
x* D. Cyp. we omit pds pe in Jn 79%. For the 
variation of order in the two clauses, ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come, and let him drink who 
believes in me,’ cf. 724, ‘ Judge not superficially, 
but the righteous judgment judge ye, and other 
instances adduced by Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
2556. 

Of course it may be argued that the ordinary 
rendering of these verses, with their teaching about 
the disciples of Christ being receptacles of living 
water, finds strong support in 47, ‘the water that I 
shall give to him shall be in him a spring of water 
leaping up to everlasting life.’ But there is no 
reason why 787-88 should simply repeat the teaching 
of an earlier occasion. And in 73’. %8 a quotation 
from Scripture, if employed at all, seems necessarily 
to find its application in justifying the claim, ‘ If 
any thirst, let him come,’ by showing that the 
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Messiah was to be a source of living water. Just 
as the discourse on the heavenly food (ch. 6) finds 
its culmination in the saying, ‘I am the bread which 
cometh down out of heaven,’ so this saying upon 
spiritual water naturally finds its climax in some- 
thing like, ‘I (not merely “ my disciples?) am the 
fountain of water of life’; and the comments of the 
crowd suggest that they understood Him to be 
applying Scripture to Himself. 

Loisy’s rendering of the passage solves the second 
difficulty with which we started. Dr. Burney solves 
also the third, and by his substitution of ‘ foun- 
tain’ for ‘ belly,’ and his reference to Joel and to 
Jeremiah 21%, provides a better answer to the first 
question than other commentators have done. 

It may be noted in conclusion that v.%® is quite 
in accordance with the rendering of vv.*- 88 adopted 
above. ‘He spoke this (about Himself as the 
Source of living waters and as therefore able to 
give water of life to every one of His disciples) 
with reference to the Spirit which He would later 
impart to them.’ A rather superficial application 
of ‘his’ to the disciple has led to the supposition 
that the quotation referred to Christ’s disciples, and 
has necessitated the connexion of ‘he that believeth 
in me’ with the words that follow instead of the 
words that precede that clause. If Dr. Burney 
is right in his suggestion of an Aramaic original, 
the present text and its interpretation has passed 
through three stages: (1) Dr. Burney’s original 
Aramaic with ‘fountain’; (2) a Greek text with 
Koas atrod instead of ‘ fountain’; (3) the con- 
nexion of ‘he that believeth in me’ with the 
following words. WILLoucHBY C. ALLEN. 

Saham Toney. 
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Mote on FoB rvii. 11. 
ong? whys RI nay Tay 9D 


ee 


THE Revised Version translates, ‘ My days are past, 
my purposes are broken off, Even the thoughts 
(marg. Heb. possessions) of my heart.’ This is 
what the text means as it stands. It is fairly 
clear, however, that the LXX is right in joining 
spr to “2 win. This version renders : 


at Hy-epar pou TapnAbov év Bpopw 
éppayn O€ Ta apOpa THs Kapdias pov. 
“My days passed in noise, 
The joints of my heart were broken,’ 


thus producing two lines in place of the three of | I 
the Massoretic Text. If we accept this division of) 
the verse, what is the original word of which ‘nt 
is the corruption? Duhm reads 1nd¥, which he| . 
places after \pnd, in which he sees a corruption of |) 
mpm, He thus reads : " 

2229 whip any 


mpm say 2" 


‘My days pass without hope; they destroy the|} 
wishes of my heart.’ The corruption of mpn» into# 
)pno is, however, not easy to see, and the suggested 
removal of \pn} and ‘net from their position in} 
the verse can only be described as arbitrary. Th 
true reading is suggested, it seems to me, by the}. 
LXX rendering é¢v Bpéyw, which Duhm declares. 
‘leads us nowhere, but which; I think, leads us! 
to the original reading : Dy?a, ‘in indignation’ (2.e.%) 
of God). The emended text would then be ‘oy 
pyra may, “My days have passed in indignation, io 


that is, Sunes the anger of God. 1 i 
oyt, ‘ indignation,’ is used of men in one or two F 


6.8 a 


passages, e.g. Hos 71°, but more commonly of God. | | 
Cf. Is 30?? nyt axpo new, Nah x8 Tiny, ‘2 ipyr Be ‘ 


and especially Is 2620 Dyt Tayyay yrypyn3 “anf 
where oOyt is used almost as a proper noun 
‘Indignation,’ a good illustration of our passages 
The LXX paraphrased oyta by év Bpope, 


noise,’ 
and ‘ 


“in roaring,’ thinking of the idea of ‘ noise 
sound’ suggested by Dyta, and concctl 


materREeGing it to refer to Job’s condition, 7...) 
‘my days have passed in tumult.’ Cf. Hab zaf 
for another LXX paraphrase of oyt which they} 
usually translate by épy7, but which they render| ‘ 
there by threats’—y78 yym pyra 
dAtyaoes yHv. 

The use of 3PR, ( 
the second part of the verse, is paralleled ra | 
another passage in Job, homer to jpn PNaMie, 


GJ 


rey, - iB 


Inbar, where the A.V., as it seems to me, gives ape 
better rendering than the R.V. The A.V. renders :} 
‘ His confidence shall be rooted out of his ‘aber 
nacle.’ The R.V. renders : ‘ He shall be rooted out} 
of his tent wherein he trusteth.’ The R.V. has been | 
guided, I think, by the desire to avoid construing |i) 
the abstract noun ino2D as subject of png}. i 
The harshness of R.V., from the point of view of| ) 
Hebrew construction, is apparent, and, in view of || 
the use of Pm in the passage "anp win 3p 1 
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jpnecessary. This same desire of finding some- 
hing concrete as the subject of spm3, which has 
the LXX to translate ‘win by dpOpa, ‘ joints,’ 
yems to have led to the comparison with the 
abylonian mafrasu, ‘cord, i.e. ‘the cords of 
Wy heart have been snapped.’ (See the footnote 
- Kittel’s text.) This latter derivation is, how- 
yer, not etymologically possible. A far more 
ee derivation of wi is not from wr, 


4 


0 possess,’ but from the Assyrian érésw, meaning 
0 desire, ‘to request,’ found once in Hebrew 
so in Ps 21% y»npy nyax, Compare for the 
mation 7D}, ‘a band,’ from TDN, 


Accepting these suggestions, we have a well- 
anced couplet giving a sense which well agrees 
ith the context : 


2232 tin apmy | pyra ay Ds 


dy days have passed in (or, under) indignation, 
ne wishes of my heart have been pulled out.’ 

' B. B. LIEBERMAN. 

| Worcester College, Oxford. 
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Be Coder Waticanus on Romans 
eee 

k the long note on the punctuation of this verse 
_ the classic edition by the late Dr. Sanday and 
ir. Headlam, it is said (p. 234 in ed. 5): ‘ The 
qrengest evidence against the reference to Christ 
| that of the leading uncial MSS..,’ and again, ‘ The 
fifference between the MSS. and the Fathers has 
ot been accounted for and is certainly curious.’ 
ihis can only mean in the context that the leading 
ncials are supposed to demand a full stop after 
iipxo. But in the same paragraph it is explained 
hat the Sznaiticus has no punctuation, while the 
lexandrinus is so free with points and spaces 
nat ‘there is no reason, as far as punctuation is 
cerned, why 6 éy should not refer to Xpiords 
5 much as olreves does to ddeApav.’ 

The note goes on: ‘B has a colon after odpxa, 
t leaves no space, while there is a space left at 
ne end of the verse. The present colon is, however, 
Lioly not by the first hand, and whether it 
pvers an earlier stop or not cannot be ascer- 
hined.’ I would submit, however, that in any case 
e Vaticanus presents no more difficulty than 
ne Alexandrinus. I have inspected carefully the 
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Vatican phototype of 1889, and find a similar 
colon without a space after odpxa at the end of 
Ro 9%, after both occurrences of “IopayA in 
v.5, after “ABpadm in v.”, “PeBéxxa in v2, and 
avrov in v.”", These instances will doubtless be 
judged sufficient to settle the point. 

The only other uncial cited is the Ephrem 
Rescriptus, and we are merely told that ‘C has a 
stop after odpxa.’ Perhaps after what has been 
said some scepticism may be permitted as to the 
significance of this; but it may be possible to 
obtain further details from Paris. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 
St. Asaph. 
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The Theophanp at HoreB 
(1 Gings 19). 
THE interesting suggestions of Professor E. L. Allen 
on this subject in the issue of THE ExposiITORY 
Times for February 1922 prompt me to forward 
another explanation which has occurred to me. 

(1) When Elijah met Obadiah, the herdsman of 
Ahab, as he was seeking pasture for the king’s 
horses during the drought, Obadiah seems to wish 
to insist on the fact that there are 100 loyal prophets 
of Jehovah hidden in a cave. Elijah does not pay 
much attention to this fact, and at Carmel he acts 
as though he alone were left of all the prophets of 
Jehovah, who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

(2) When, in his subsequent flight from the 
anger of Jezebel, Elijah is resting beneath a tree, 
angels bring him food. This seems to be a mes- 
sage to Elijah in his weariness that Jehovah is with 
him, providing for him and seeing to his safety. 
Therefore he has no business to be running away. 
He should be trusting in Jehovah for his security, 
and facing the wicked queen, after the conquest 
he had made on Carmel. This ministry of angels 
brings him strength, and he finds that he can 
continue his journey. 

(3) The renewed strength should have carried 
him back to his work. But when he finds his 
strength renewed, and he is able to walk, he walks 
away still farther—right down to Mount Horeb. 
That he should not have done this is indicated by 
the question with which the theophany at Horeb 
opens, viz.: ‘Elijah, what are you doing here?’ 

(4) By way of excuse Elijah insists that he alone 
is left of the prophets of Jehovah. There is no 
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mention of the 100 of whom Obadiah spoke. The 
answer comes through the wind, earthquake, fire, 
the still small voice. Now it seems a possible 
interpretation that the wind, earthquake, and fire 
are intended to represent Elijah himself. His 
preaching and work have so far been of the nature 
of these. His duty was to denounce strongly and 
sternly the wickedness of Jezebel and Ahab and 
the Baal-worship. He has foretold the drastic 
punishment of the drought, he has discerned the 
coming storm which closed the drought, and he 
has vindicated Jehovah before the people by fire 
from heaven. But Jehovah now announces that 
He works by other means as well. Quietly and 
secretly His work has been going on among the 
people, like the still small voice. There are these 
100 prophets whom Elijah ignores, and who have 
been doing useful service somewhere. And Jehovah 
announces that there are ‘seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed him.’ 

(5) Then Elijah is led forth to anoint Elisha to 
be his successor. The subsequent work. and 
character of Elisha suggest, on the whole, the still 
small voice, rather than the wind, earthquake, and 
fire, which was the work of Elijah. 


Matcotm McQUEEN. 
The Manse, Noorat, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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ACCORDING to the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, the 
etymology of the divine name Shaddai is doubtful. 
The conjecture which perhaps meets with the greatest 
approval is that it is derived from the root shddad, 
and means ‘almighty.’ I wish to suggest that the 
difficulties of the name are removed if we suppose 
that the old Hebrew or Canaanite deity Shaddai 
was not a god, but a goddess. An original Mother- 
goddess, Shaddai was converted later into a god. 
As G. A. Barton (A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902) 
and others have shown, this happened fairly often. 
A. H. Sayce notes, for instance (Babylonians and 
Assyrians, 1900, p. 13 .), that, when the worship 
of the Babylonian goddess Ishtar was carried to 
Southern Arabia and Moab, ‘she became a male 
divinity, and in the latter country was even identified 
with the supreme god Chemosh.’ 

The name Shaddai, I submit, is connected with 


tones which survives in Syriac, iP 
Ethiopic, and probably in Hebrew (e.g. in san 
for Sarah). For another name derived from thi 
same noun, we may compare the Thaddeus (Sy 
Thaddat) of the New Testament (Mt 10%, Mk 3) ; 

Shaddai was the big-breasted or many- -breaste . 
deity. It is well known that in various parts j 
the world the Great Mother has been represente d 
with large or multiple breasts. The Babyloniali 
Ishtar is represented with prominent brea : 4 
(Morris Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia an\\ 
Assyria, 1915, p. 218, pl.-xxix. fig. 3). Nintu, @ 
form of the goddess Ma, is represented with a bata 
suckling her breast (Donald A. Mackenzie, Myth ' 
of Babylonia and Assyria, D 150). G. A. Barto J 
(op. cit., p. 210) notes that ‘in the middle Babypr 
lonian nee the image of a nude goddess holding) 
her breasts was very popular in Babylonian arth 
In images from Northern Syria, the Great Mothe@ 
is represented with her hands proffering her breasij§ 
(H. A. Strong and J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddes 
1913, p. 15). The Great Mother (Snake Goddesip) 
of Crete is depicted with ‘enormous breastsif 
(Mackenzie, Myths of Crete, p. 59). At Tiryns oe 
number of terra-cotta female idols, with exaggeratel! 
breasts, and terra-cotta cows, which had evidentl[>’ 
a religious significance,’ were found by Schliemany 
(ibid., p. 89). These seem to have been connecte)p 
with the goddess Hera. It may be added thal} 
according to C. G. Jung (Psychology of the Uncoa\i 
scious, 1916, p. 488), ‘it is very characteristic of tk} 
archaic Se of the child for the breast to th 
designated as “‘ mamma.” ’ 

That Shaddai was a fertility deity is clear | 
such passages as Gn si 288 $8 Agia 48%. The# 


—born again ?) and 334 (‘the spirit of God ia 
made me, and the breath of Shaddai giveth me life? 


Maurice A. CANNEY. | : 
Manchester. “i 


i ae 


‘In Season, out of Season.’ 


On p. 82 of his book, The Meaning of Prayer, Dy 
Fosdick writes: ‘When Paul said to Timoth|p 
“ Be urgent in season, out of season,” he was givin 
that advice which a wise experience always gives 
to immaturity: Make up your mind in advaaa 
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keep your course steady, when you feel like it 
d when you dowt, thus taking Timothy’s own 
lination to be that by which the seasonableness 
_unseasonableness is determined. Most of us, I 
wagine, have taken St. Paul to mean, ‘ Whether 
| ur hearers feel like it or whether they don’t.’ 


pes. Thus St. Chrysostom says: ‘ What is “ In 
It is this, do not have a 
Hed season ; let it be always season to you ; not 
tly when in peace, in freedom from fear, nor 
iy when seated in church, while in perils you 
Raw back. Nay, even if you be in prison, if you 
- wearing a chain, if you are about to go forth 
death, and at the very moment of death itself, 
pevect men, do not shrink back from rebuking 
yem.’ 
{The authority of the Greek commentators is 
ighty, where the question is purely a question 
Greek. And the adverb edxaipws and _ its 
H2nates constantly denote our own convenience or 
sure rather than that of others. 
“to have no time,’ ‘to be too busy’ (Plutarch, 
223 D). A person seeking an audience is told 
tk edkaipws exe Tov Baoréa, ‘that the king is 
bt at leisure,’ ‘ that the king cannot conveniently 
e him ’ (Polyb. v. 26. 10). Evxaipws mepirarteiv 
| “to take a walk when it suits us’ (Plutarch, u. 
71D). And dxatpws has to follow suit. Hixatpus, 


My) cvxatpety 


Entre 


TWO. TEXTS. 
Hatt. v. 45. 


‘Twat ye may be the children of your Father 
Which is in heaven.’’ I have deliberately cut off 
nd separated one clause of a sentence from the 
Waching of Jesus as the subject round which our 
oughts shall gather. If it seems an arbitrary 
ing to do, a kind of literary vandalism, I can 
ly plead that the clause might as fitly include 
ther sentences from the Sermon on the Mount 
: the one which is before us. 

!< The truth it contains expresses the inner motive 
fd spirit of the Christian life, and can by no means 
bound down to any particular mjunction or 


dxaipws is simply ‘whether convenient or not.’ 
And Greek and common sense are at one in bidding 
us add ‘ to yourself,’ 


G. H. WHITAKER. 
Woughton, Bletchley. 


eee 


Bapos and Poprtiovr. 


GaL 67-° reads: dAAjdAwr 7a Bdpn Baordlere 
exagtos yap 10 idvov dopriov Baordce. It seems 
a pity that the A.V. and R.V. do not attempt to 
bring out (or rather, the A.V. does not, and the 
R.V. only quite inadequately by a marginal note) 
the difference between these two words. dpos, I 
take it, is the crushing, unfair burden, the burden 
which ought not to be on the man’s shoulders at 
all, but his own folly, or the selfishness of others, or 
his waywardness of life has placed it there. ¢opriov 
is the load which may be heavy, even a bit irksome, 
but a man can bear it all right. It will tire him, 
probably, but it will not kill him; he and it are 
adapted to each other; it is, so to speak, his 
‘tare. No one else can, or should, bear it for 
him ; so long as he is healthy-spirited, he will not 
wish any one to do so. 

I have no dignified suggestion for translating v.°, 
but, for a rough approximation to the meaning, 
suggest, ‘ Every one must pull his own weight.’ 

ARTHUR JONES. 

Bristol. 


Qlous. 


command. It gives us a glimpse of the end in 
view in this high business of attempting to govern 
life by the laws of Christ; it therefore reveals 
the motive and driving power which lies behind 
every venture of Christian faith and service. This 
is the secret passion round which all the romance 
of Christian history is written, the heartfelt desire 
that, come what may in life, the spirit of man 
may bear the marks of kinship with his Creator 
and Redeemer. 

‘The Sermon on the Mount has been called 
the lawbook of Christ, and in a slightly different 
vein it has been regarded as a vivid picture of the 
Kingdom of God as that kingdom is mirrored in 
the portrait of a citizen. We see here the divine 
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society as society is seen in terms of personal 
living and its spirit. Christ’s way of showing us 
the kingdom is, after all, the only way by which 
to estimate any society justly. You cannot 
reckon the stage that society has attained by 
passing in review its outward organization and 
wealth ; society must be judged by the kind of 
man it produces and upon whom it rests. One 
of the shortest, as it is certainly one of the most 
satisfying, pictures of the new world which we are 
still talking about was that given by the prophet 
Isaiah centuries ago. ‘‘A king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. 
And a man shall be as a hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” It is man and not a type 
of government which fills the old picture, and I 
can realize that society better than many which 
have been described to me through the complex 
details of a new social machinery. 

‘Now, the Sermon on the Mount is Christ’s 
picture of what a man shall be in the new kingdom. 
Through it all, He is saying to us a man shall be 
this, and this, and this; and as He builds up the 
picture of the man, the vision of the kingdom 
grows before our eyes. My text forms part of that 
picture, and just as man is the heart of the kingdom, 
so the text takes us to the heart of the man. He 
lives with this supreme passion ruling his heart that 
he may be a child of his Father who is in heaven. 

‘I do not believe that you can see this man of 
the kingdom at all except through that dominant 
motive. Take the motive away and this spirit 
of forgiveness and forbearance and generosity, 
carried to limits that the world would reckon 
insane, becomes as unbelievable as the world holds 
it impracticable.’ 

This quotation is from a sermon by the Rey. 
Sidney M. Berry, M.A., which is published in the 
last half-yearly volume of The Christian World 
Pulpit (Clarke & Co.; 7s. 6d. net). This is the 
one hundred and twenty-second volume of The 
Christian World Pulpit, and it makes as good reading 
as any of its predecessors. It contains about one 
hundred and fifty sermons, representing almost as 
many preachers. 


1 Chron. xxii. 7, 8. 


“Among Lord Aberdeen’s papers at this time 
[after his failure to avert the Crimean War] is 


various scraps of paper. The words stand alone i 
and seem placed to meet the eye constantly. ; 4 
‘“ And David said to Solomon, My son, as fe/ 


(x Chron. xxi. 7, 8). a 
‘Lord Aberdeen, in the long tenure of hfe 
estates, had built many new churches, mansed 
and schools, and had great pleasure in these estat 
improvements. The manse of Methlick was about 3 
this time rebuilt on a new site and in a bette 
manner. The parish church was old and dilapili: 
dated. “I leave that for George,” said his fatheli: 
when his attention was drawn to the bad conditiolll 
of the church. This was very unusual conduit: 
on his part, and the reason was never suspectera 
even by those who knew him best, till after hi 
death, when his papers disclosed his belief the} 
he was debarred from his privileges as a heriteif 
and a churchman “ because thou hast shed mucmf 
blood upon the earth in my sight.” ’ 4 ‘ 


SOME TOPICS. 
Intelligence. 


Psychology is the preoccupation of many ming} 
at present, and there is no subject which is 
prolific “of literature. There is a considerabi 
amount of confusion in the science owing to th 
number of different schools and the variety 4| 
meaning attached to familiar terms. It may almog 
be said that psychology is in its pioneer stage, ani 
new theories multiply with the increase of hares. 
explorers. Among these must be numbered Dil. 
J. Varendonck, the writer of The Evolution of ti 
Conscious Faculties (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. neti 
The author of a treatise on ‘ The Psychology i 
Day-dreams,’ which was very favourably receiveilii: 
Dr. Varendonck has in this new volume pursuefi: 
the suggestions of his former studies, and giwig. 
his account of the whole content and activity «ds 
the mind. He captivates us by his candour ar 
earnestness, and by his constant references 12) 
concrete experiences ; but his book is not an eas). 


1 The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, ii. 299) 
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me to read. He is so full of matter that he often 
tumbles over his own digressions. But if this book 
needs careful and meditative reading, it is an able, 
erious, and important contribution to its subject. 
It is difficult to compress a long and detailed 
rgument into a few lines. But, briefly, its main 
joints are these. ‘ Intelligence’ is the term used 
pr the whole of the mental processes, conscious 
ad unconscious. Intelligence and _ conscious- 
Hoss are not synonymous terms. The former is 
fr wider than the latter. That is one point. 
then, further, the fundamental factor of the mind, 
e basis that supports the whole structure, is 
wemory. Memory is the key to everything. In 


jae of its forms, e.g., it is the condition of per- 
There are two forms of memory. There 
Peduplicative memory, which simply registers 
wvents. And there is synthetic memory, which 
fganizes experiences and associates like with like. 
« is when the mind does this that it perceives. ‘A 
mthesis of images,’ as Ribot says, ‘ is necessary 
p » get beyond the stage of feeling and arrive at 
Herception.’ But what of the inner process itself, 
he thought, idea, conception? That is simply 
Ine adaptation of revived memories to a present 
ktuation under the influence of ‘affect’ or will. 
d consciousness? ‘That is always the result 
f choice. A mind is conscious because it chooses. 
onsciousness is not a mere cognitive function. 
is rather the reaction of the mind to the outer 
orld. In the writer’s own words: ‘It is that part 
hf intelligence which is organized for the reaction 
gainst the outer world, for the adaptation to the 
hon-ego.’ 
| Such is a bare description of some of the findings 
ib this ingenious mind, in an essay which will 
loubtless receive the careful consideration of 
sychologists. Dr. WVarendonck is throughout 
Hl debted to Freud; but he has a very fresh and 
dependent mind, and his theory will have to be 
jaken into account. 


j 


pin. 

| The pastor of the West End Presbyterian Church 
im New York, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, has published 
| volume of sermons to which he gives the title, 
[he Meaning of Life (Doran; $1.50 net). Dr. 
IXeigwin deals with the questions, ‘ What is Life ba 
| What is Spirit?’ ‘What is Sin?’ ‘What is 


Democracy ?’ ‘What is Death?’ and ‘ What 1s 
esurrection ?’ in successive sermons. 


Here is his own synopsis of the chapter on sin. 
‘The natural history of sin. Tracing the morbid 
phenomenon to its source. Isolating the germ of 
the sin-disease. Finding the antitoxin. Sympto- 
matic remedies not effective so long as there is 
“the lost sense of God.”’ The text of the sermon 
is the fourth verse of the fifty-fourth Psalm, and the 
sermon is better for British readers than the synopsis 
suggests. To the question, ‘What is Sin?’ Dr. 
Keigwin answers that sin is more than its symptoms 
—more than murder or thieving or debauchery. 
‘ Sin is something back of any particular manifesta-_ 
tion. What is this something ? 

‘David’s snapshot is the answer. 
visualized with the fidelity ofacamera. ‘ Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned.” Sin is impaired 
spiritual circulation—the interrupted flow of the 
Divine will—an embolism of a soul’s arterial 
relation with the mind, the heart, the very life of 
God. 

“Nothing is so enveloped in a mist of divergent 
theories as the nature of disease. Yet ask almost 
any physician of standing what is the primal cause 
lying back of all physical disorders, and he will 
answer, “Impaired circulation.” Although dis- 
covered scarcely more than three centuries ago, the 
circulation of the blood has been, from the making 
of man, the determining factor in the health of © 
the race. Since this discovery immense progress 
has been made in every branch of therapeutics. 
And greater progress will be made in moral thera- 
peutics when it is more generally realized that as 
circulating life is the basic principle throughout 
the universe, so it is in the soul and in society. 

‘The story of spiritual circulation is as simple as 
it is wonderful. Gushing forth from springs in 
the heart of the Infinite, a rich red river winds its 
tortuous way through a veritable verra incognita 
of human impulse, desire and will, distributing the 
Spirit and Will of God whithersoever it goeth, at 
the same time gathering up all impurities, yea 
even deposits of evil, and carrying: them back to 
God’s heart of love, where man’s contaminated 
spiritual energies are purified and sent forth afresh. 
Whatever clogs or otherwise impairs the circula- 
tion is sin; which is but another way of putting the 
time-honoured definition, ‘‘ Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or transgression of, the law of God.” 
By law the Westminster divines meant not so 
much God’s organized law as His organic law— 
His law of life.’ 


Here sin is 
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NEW POETRY. 


Norman Ault. 


The Poets’ Life of Christ (Oxford University 
Press ; 7s. 6d. net) is an anthology compiled by 
Mr. Norman Ault which cannot fail to be a useful 
addition to the minister’s ‘work’ books. The 
poems in the collection range in point of date from 
the middle of the fourteenth century to the present 
day, but the spelling and punctuation of the older 
poems have been wisely modernized. Well-known 
poems found in hymnaries have been deliberately 
excluded. 

As the title of the volume indicates, the poems 
are not arranged in their chronological order, but 
in ‘such a way as to tell the story of Christ’s life 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension. This 
handsome little book, which is decorated by the 
compiler, should prove to be a mine rich in illustra- 
tive material. 

One or two extracts will show the plan of the 
work. 


Tue Boy JEsus. 


Once, measuring his height, he stood 
Beneath a cypress tree, ‘ 
And, leaning back against the wood, 
Stretched wide his arms for me ; 

Whereat a brooding mother-dove 
Fled fluttering from her nest above. 


At evening he loved to walk 

Among the shadowy hills, and talk 
Of Bethlehem ; 

But if perchance there passed us by 

The paschal lambs, he’d look at them 

In silence, long and tenderly ; 

And when again he’d try to speak, 

I’ve seen the tears upon his cheek. 


THE SyRO-PHENICIAN WOMAN. 


‘It 1s not meet to take the children’s bread, and 
cast tt unto the dogs.’ 

‘ Yet the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.’ 

Had Christ rebuffed me as he did that mother, 
I had been mortified so bitterly, 

My smarting pride, all further speech to smother, 
Had filled my heart with such black ecstasy 
The miracle had ended differently— 

The fiend had left my child, but entered me. 


Yet if ’m human, was she so much better ? 
Or saw she something which the books omit— 
Christ’s eyes a-twinkle, as he spoke, that set her 
Though whelmed in trouble, catching at her wit ? 
Did he not laugh, who owned her ‘ saying’ fit ? 
And if he then blessed humour—cherish it. 


‘EARLY, WHILE IT WAS YET DaRK.’ 


x 
All night had shout of men and cry ’ 
Of woeful women filled his way ; 4 
Until that noon of sombre sky 4 
On Friday, clamour and display 
Smote him; no solitude had he, 
No silence, since Gethsemane. 


Public was death; but power, but might, 
But life again, but victory, 

Were hushed within the dead of night, 
The shuttered dark, the secrecy. 

And all alone, alone, alone 

He rose again behind the stone. 


Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 


The Condemned and the Mercy of God (Selwyn & 
Blount ; 6s. net), by Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset,| 
is a bonnie book beautifully printed on fine paper, 
and Mr. Fausset’s work is almost worthy of it. 
Everywhere there is a rush of movement, and often: 
fine sonorous lines, and many a vivid metaphor 
that grips and haunts, aptly sketched and applied. 
But in character drawing he has not the knack 
of winning his reader’s sympathy. ‘The Con- 
demned’ is the musing of a murderer the night 
before his execution. His had been a bare life) 
till a woman came into it, the wife of another man, 
whom he regards as utterly unworthy of her. He 
gives her a clean worship—so he says—yet, when 
at the pinch she shrinks back from him to the 
other, he murders the husband; but, his love 
soured to hate, he thinks with passionate disgust 
of the woman who, he holds, has failed through 
lack of character. The impression left on the 
mind is that of a poor sniveller who has dared 
and lost the game, and whines. True, he rallies 
at the end and meets his fate with decency, but 
too late to win one’s respect. It worries him that the 
world will believe him actuated by mere jealousy. 


And not one friend in all this earth remain 
To start up boldly and call out, You lie ! 


But the reader agrees with the world, and acquiesces 
in its verdict. 


‘ The Mercy of God’ is a somewhat luridly told 
tale of a nun, condemned by her brother to matri- 
mony to restore the family fortunes, who, in her 
agony on hearing of the fate in store, appeals 
to God, and in answer finds to her awed delight 
the mark of plague upon her hand—a fine theme ; 
but again one has but little interest in either the. 
brother or his bloodless sister. Mr. Fausset can 
do better than this, and he will. 
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